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A BRIEF CHRONICLE OF THE INAUGURATION OF 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM WESTLEY GUTH 

In an impressive succession of social and academic functions 
the inauguration of William Westley Guth as fourth President 
of Goucher College marked the beginning of a new era in our 
history. The festive days of February seventh, eighth and ninth 
brought to a splendid realization some of our hopes and dreams : 
the wiping out of a burdensome debt, the assurance of an endow- 
ment, an amended charter adjusted to changed conditions, a new 
vision of opportunity and obligation in the Board of Trustees, a 
mighty and inspiring reawakening of the spirit of loyalty and de- 
votion on the part of the Alumnae for their Alma Mater, and 
finally, as a culmination of it all, the election of a head for the Col- 
lege in the person of William Westley Guth, a scholar, a man of 
culture, an organizer, a tried executive, plain, practical, approach- 
able, progressive in education, independent in action. 

The rejoicing of the College at this time was especially justified 
because 

.... recently to the surprise of Baltimoreans, perhaps even to the surprise 
of the Faculty of Goucher as well, Dr. Kendrick Charles Babcock, the 
Educational Expert of the United States Bureau of Education, after a 
searching examination extending over several years, has singled out 
Goucher and placed it among the fifty-nine colleges and universities of 
the first academic rank in the United States. No one who is not in the 
college world can realize the full significance of Goucher's place in Class I. 
Of the five hundred and eighty-one colleges and universities of the United 
States, many of them with great reputations and endowments and long 
years of effort behind them, only fifty-nine have been placed in Qass I, 
and little Goucher, only twenty-four years old, without a penny of endow- 
ment, staggering under its crushing load of a half million dollars of debt 
is among these fifty-nine colleges. Of the twenty-one best women's colleges 
in the United States only six are in Qass I : Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and Goucher. Of the one hundred and eighty- 
five colleges and universities south of Mason and Dixon's line only five 
are in Class I : the University of Virginia, the University of Texas, Van- 
derbilt University, the Johns Hopkins University, and Goucher College. 
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4 BOOK OF THE INAUGURATION 

But although Baltimoreans may have been surprised, other colleges, like 
the Hopkins and Bryn Mawr, which year after year have been testing the 
undergraduate training of Goucher as its graduates have worked side by 
side with the graduates of other colleges in their graduate schools, were 
not surprised. They know that Goucher ranks high among colleges for 
the excellence of its teaching * 

All the arrangements connected with the inauguration were in 
charge of Professor Joseph S. Shefloe. His genius and tireless 
efforts made it possible to carry out the program to perfection. 
To add to the enjo)rment, the weather during the three days was 
bright with stmshine. 

The opening exercises were in the nature of a general retmion 
of the Alumnae and former students. This retmion was held in the 
Collie Chapel on Saturday afternoon, February seventh, at three 
o'clodc. The enthusiasm of the Altmmae and former students was 
so spontaneous and hearty that all who have been connected with 
the institution from the beginning and others whose connection 
extends over many years said they had seen nothing like it on any 
past collie occasion. 

The banquet given by the Trustees on Saturday evening, the 
seventh, to the Alumnae, brought together fine spirits of all vin- 
tages since 1892. For the first time in our history. Trustees, 
Aliunnae, and some members of the Faculty, sat down at meat 
together arotmd beautifully decorated small, round tables scat- 
tered the length and breadth of Goucher Hall. The Alumnae 
grouped themselves as the never dying class spirit or old friend- 
ship might direct. Mr. John Itzel, our historic Kapellmeister, and 
his trusted " fiddlers three '* sent sweet strains from the gallery 
above down upon the joyous banqueters ; Hughes catered as of old, 
but this time with the most elaborate banquet he ever served in 
Goucher Hall. 

When speech making began, the ends of the hall gathered in the 
center and in the gallery. Mr. Summerfield Baldwin, President 
of the Board of Trustees, rose to speak in his cordial, bright way, 
words of welcome to the assembled guests, and to introduce the 



♦From the address of President M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, 
December 3, 1912. 
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toasttnaster of the evening, Dr. John B. Van Meter. To the wit 
and humor of the toastmaster the speakers of the evening — 
Tntstees, Faculty, Alumnae, and our special guest and old friend. 
Professor Ma3mard M. Metcalf, formerly of Goucher, now of 
Oberlin College — responded very happily. 

When President-elect Guth rose to speak he was deeply moved 
by the inspiring scene. His speech was an evidence of perfect 
candidness and open-mindedness on his part, and of indifference 
to established custom which had no better claim to authority than 
its ancientness; it was also an earnest plea for the harmonious 
co-operation of all elements of the College — ^Trustees, Faculty and 
Alumnae — for one common purpose : the working out of the future 
destiny of the G)llege. The last speaker. Miss Christie Y. 
Dulaney, President of the Alumnae Association, spoke from the 
hearts of all the guests when she said, turning to Mr. Baldwin: 
" We like this so well that we can express it best by saying : please 
invite us soon again.'* 

On Sunday, the eighth, a religious service was held in First 
Church, at which our good friend Bishop William Franklin 
Anderson delivered an address fitting the occasion. He spoke 
on the freedom of scholarship, a freedom centered on the abiding 
principles of truth as these have been discovered and expressed 
throughout the ages, but a freedom which gave full opportunity 
to run along any avenue which truth marked out. 

Monday, the ninth, at ten o'clock in the morning, and again 
in First Church, Trustees, Faculty and Alumnae, as well as 
friends, met to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Col- 
lie and the successful conclusion of the Million Dollar Cam- 
paign. Bishop Earl Cranston presided, and in a most happy and 
engaging way introduced the speakers. The kejmote of all the re- 
marks was the memory of past struggles and present achievements, 
a reviewing of the growth of the College, and a tribute to those 
who have gone before us " into that Silent Land." Especially do 
I mention the tribute which Mr. John T. Stone, Treasurer of the 
College, paid to the late Mr. Benjamin F. Bennett, that gentle, 
kind and generous friend of the College, its Treasurer for a 
quarter of a century. Who can fail to remember him, coming to 
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the College, a fresh flower in his buttonhole and a smile on his face? 
Mr. Stone announced also that over one-third of the Million Dollar 
Fund had already been paid in ($371,000), that three-fourths of 
our debt was paid, and that by July the entire debt would be wiped 
out. 

The inauguration of President-elect Guth was set for that after- 
noon, at three o'clock. The " Lyric " had been secured for the 
event. Here Faculty, Trustees, Alumnae and students gathered to 
march in the procession. Goucher has never before known such 
pomp and such enthusiasm, and yet the occasion was one of dignity 
and simplicity. At the formal opening of the College, in Novem- 
ber, 1888, the procession formed in Goucher Hall and marched 
to First Church. It consisted of the Mayor of the City, the Presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University and some of his associates, our 
own Faculty — ^a little troup of perhaps ten men and women — ^the 
Trustees, students, and friends of the College. No academic robes 
were worn, just the unostentatious ceremony befitting the christen- 
ing of the infant whose future was so uncertain. To this latest 
inauguration, however, over one hundred universities and col- 
leges had sent representatives to do honor to Goucher College 
and to its new President, and to felicitate us on the auspicious con- 
summation of our efforts. Presidents of universities and colleges, 
scholars, representative men and women attired in their academic 
garb, a procession to impress the soul and to fire the imagination ; 
then Trustees and Faculty, and finally some hundreds of our 
twelve hundred Alumnae wearing the emblems of their degrees, as 
A. B.'s, M. A.'s, Ph. D.'s, M. D.'s, followed by the undergraduates, 
marched in to the strains of the orchestra. Four of those march- 
ing in the procession were members of the original Faculty, among 
these the first President, Dr. William H. Hopkins, and the first 
Dean, Dr. John B. Van Meter.* Faculty, Trustees and delegates 
occupied the stage, which had been arranged in the fashion of an 
amphitheater; Alumnae, undergraduates and invited guests occu- 
pied the main part of the auditorium, the boxes and the gallery. 



♦The other two were Professor Hans Froelicher and Dr. Frances 
Mitchell (now Mrs. Froelicher).— j^^. j^^.c. 
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Before this imposing audience, President-elect William Westley 
Guth was formally inducted into office by the President of the 
Board of Trustees, Mr. Siunmerfield Baldwin. Dr. John F. 
Goucher, President Emeritus of the College, in a most fitting way 
made the address of presentation, and President Mary A. WooUey, 
of Mount Holyoke G)llege, delivered the charge to the incoming 
President. Greetings were brought by Dean Eleanor Louisa Lord 
for the Faculty; Miss Qiristie Y. Dulaney, President of the 
Alumnae Association, for the Alumnae; Miss Helen L. Keever, 
'14, President of the Students' Organization, for the undergradu- 
ates; and by Acting President Dr. William H. Welch, of Johns 
Hopkins University ; President M. Carey Thomas, of Br)m Mawr ; 
Professor Ephraim D. Adams, of Leland Stanford; President 
Marion L. Burton, of Smith ; and U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, the Hon. P. P. Qaxton. Letters of greeting were read from 
President Woodrow Wilson ; President James M. Taylor, of Vas- 
sar; President Ellen F. Pendleton, of Wellesley; President 
Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University ; and Mr. RoUa 
V. Watt, of San Francisco, President of the Board of Trustees of 
the College of the Pacific, from the Presidency of which institution 
Dr. Guth came to Goucher ; and a telegram from the faculty of the 
College of the Pacific. 

President Guth's inaugural address was delivered without 
notes : out of the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh. The 
main trend of his utterance was that woman is woman and, there- 
fore, will always present problems peculiar to herself; but her 
status is changing and her place in the present and future cannot 
be fixed in any hard or definite way. She has shown herself capable 
of meeting educational tests and has entered so many fields of 
activity with success that no prediction can be made for her future 
usefulness or the way in which her status will continue to change. 
But, however thoroughly she is educated, her chief function is that 
of home-maker and her training must not be away from but toward 
the expectancy of marriage and motherhood. The salient features 
of the address were telegraphed by the Associated Press to the 
leading newspapers of our country. Throughout President Guth's 
speech, as well as during the other exercises of the inauguration. 
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he showed a keen appreciation of the twenty-five years of honor- 
able history which Goucher has to her credit, and emphasized the 
fact that this must not be forgotten but estimated at its fullest 
extent. However, and what is more important just now, Goucher 
has the years of new life before her, years in which to make history 
and to work out her problems ; hence, the emphasis of his utter- 
ance was the forward look. 

The first official act of President Guth was the bestowal of the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws upon Professor John Black- 
ford Van Meter, D. D., formerly Dean of the G)llege, and at pres- 
ent Morgan Professor of Biblical Literature and of Philosophy. 
The Board of Control expressed by this act the esteem and affec- 
tion in which Dr. Van Meter is held by his colleagues. Apart from 
the inauguration of the President, no event during the three days' 
celebration gave greater pleasure or more satisfaction to the 
Alumnae, students and constituency of Goucher College. Few men 
have been honored as Dr. Van Meter was honored when at the 
moment of the conferring of the degree upon him by President 
Guth the student-body and Alumnae arose with spontaneous, sin- 
cere, happy and long-sustained applause. The hood with which 
Dr. Van Meter was invested was the gift of the Altmmae Asso- 
ciation. 

After the inauguration the del^^tes and Faculty joined their 
hosts, the Trustees, at a delightful banquet at the Belvedere 
Hotel, about two hundred men and women being seated around 
small tables. Again Dr. Van Meter was chosen as toastmaster, 
calling with humorous arbitrariness upon this and that guest and 
infecting his victims with his own humor, so that the feast van- 
ished into the late evening hour amidst mirth and good fellow- 
ship. 

At the conclusion of the banquet the guests attended a reception 
at Goucher Hall, where a thousand people surged through the 
building, to shake hands with President and Mrs. Guth, and to 
wish them all happiness. 

Quod bonum faustum felix fortunatumque sit. 

Professor Hans Froelicher, Ph. D., 
Official Chronicler. 
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I 

REUNION OF THE ALUMNAE AND FORMER 
STUDENTS 

The first meeting in connection with the inauguration of Presi- 
dent-elect William Westley Guth was held in the Chapel of the 
College at three o'clock on Saturday, February seventh, and was a 
general reunion of the Alumnae and former students. Every class, 
beginning with the first, 1892, to the last, 1913, was represented. 
Miss Christie Y. Dulaney, Qass of 1907, President of the Alumnae 
Association, presided. In her opening remarks she welcomed 
Dr. Guth into the large family of Goucher Alumnae and assured 
him of a very hearty co-operation in his work for the future of the 
College. The Secretary of the Alumnae Association, Miss Carrie 
Mae Probst, Class of 1904, called the roll of the classes. As each 
class responded it pledged its loyalty to President-elect Guth and to 
its Alma Mater. The exercises were informal in character, a 
number of addresses being made on the general topic, " Goucher 
College: Her Past Services; Her Future Needs." The first 
speaker was Mrs. Walter Knipp, of the Class of 1892. She was 
the only member of that class present, but in her remarks she 
wittily said that she represented twenty per cent of the class, which 
was a larger percentage than was present from any other class. A 
letter was read from Mrs. I. S. G. Wolf, of the Class of 1898, and 
addresses were made by Dr. John F. Goucher, Dr. William H. 
Hopkins, Dean Eleanor L. Lord, Dr. John B. Van Meter and 
President-elect William Westley Guth. 

Many of the non-graduates, organized as the " Ex Qub," were 
present and took part in the exercises. 

At half -past five the meeting adjourned to reassemble in Goucher 
Hall at half-past six, when the graduates and former students 
were to be the guests of the Trustees at a banquet. The hall was 
filled to its capacity and the dinner was a most pleasant occasion, 
the different classes, as far as possible, seating themselves in groups 
at small tables. Mr. Summerfield Baldwin, President of the Board 
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of Trustees, presided, and after the dinner introduced Dr. John B. 
Van Meter as toastmaster. Dr. Van Meter proposed first of all 
a toast to " Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, the 
warm and faithful friend of Goucher College." Bishop E^rl 
Cranston, of Washington, D. C, was asked to respond to this toast, 
which he did in a most happy and pleasing way. The following 
responded to toasts : 

Miss Alice Deal, '99, President of the Washington Chapter of 
the Alumnae Association. 

Dr. Maynard M. Metcalf, formerly Professor of Biology at 
Goucher College, now Professor at Oberlin University. 

Dr. Lilian Welsh, Professor of Physiology and Hygiene. 

Mr. Henry S. Dulaney, Vice-President Board of Trustees. 

Mrs. Arthur B. Bibbins, '97. 

Miss Alice L. Wood, '00. 

Mr. John L. Alcock, Trustee. 

Miss C. May Smith, *o6. 

President-elect Guth. 

Miss Christie Y. Dulaney, '07, President of the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation. 

The feature which particularly characterized the afternoon re- 
union of the Alumnae and the Alumnae banquet in the evening was 
the spontaneity with which everybody took part. There was 
absolutely no formality, as there were no set toasts, with the 
exception of the one to President Wilson. Everybody was in a 
genial mood and was filled with enthusiasm over what the inaugu- 
ration meant for the College. 
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II 
DIVINE WORSHIP 

On Sunday afternoon at three o'clock in the First Church a 
religious service was held under the charge of Rev. Edward Hayes, 
D. D., of Baltimore, District Superintendent of the Baltimore Dis- 
trict of the Baltimore Conference. The program was as follows : 

1. DOXOLOGY. 

2. Responsive Reading by Rev. George C Peck, D.D., Pastor of First 

Methodist Episcopal Church. 

3. Gloria Patri. 

4. Hymn—" We May Not Qimb the Heavenly Steeps ".John G. IVhittier. 

5. Prayer by Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, D.D., Pastor Brown Memorial 

Presb3rterian Church. 

6. Anthem—" Lord of All Being Throned Afar " D. Merrick Scott. 

Rendered by the College Choir. 

7. Scripture Reading by Rev. Whitforo L. McDowell, D.D., District 

Superintendent Washington District, Baltimore Conference. 

8. Hymn—" O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee "... Washington Gladden. 

9. Sermon by the Rev. Bishop W^illiam Franklin Anderson, LL. D. 

10. Anthem— " Unfold Ye Portals" (from "The Redemption").. Go wnod. 

Rendered by the College Choir. 

11. Benediction. 

The sermon of Bishop Anderson was marked by clear percep- 
tion and strong expression as to the freedom of intellectual re- 
search, based, however, upon the fundamental principles of truth, 
the principles of truth which have stood the test of time and have 
worked themselves into the experiences of countless men and 
women during the past ages. The preacher held the close and 
approving interest of the audience. The music rendered on this 
occasion by the College Choir added greatly to the devotional 
element of the service. 
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III 
ANNIVERSARY EXERaSES 

On Monday morning, February ninth, at nine o'clock, the en- 
rolling of the delegates and representatives of other institutions 
of learning was begun in Goucher Hall. At ten o'clock the scene 
shifted to the auditorium of First Church where interesting exer- 
cises were held in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the College. Bishop Earl Cranston, with constunmate 
skill, presided, and won for himself merited praise by the admi- 
rable restraint he showed in his own remarks and the ease with 
which he held the speakers within the limit of time allotted each 
one. For there were many speakers and one less masterly and 
wise might have carried the program far beyond the time set 

After the hymn, "All people that on earth do dwell," Rev. 
Oliver Huckel, D. D., Pastor Associate Congregational Church, 
invoked the Divine blessing. 

Prayer by Dr. Huckel: 

Our Father and the Father of our Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ, we come to Thee with hushed hearts and silent spirits 
that Thou mayst speak to us on this sacred occasion, and teach 
us the supremacy of Thyself and of things Divine, and that Thou 
mayst hallow and consecrate the new opportunities and obligations 
which are entered upon in these services of inauguration and 
special anniversary. We bless Thee for all that this educational 
institution has meant in the lives of its students, its teachers, its 
friends and all this city in these twenty-five honorable and fruitful 
years in which Thou hast so richly blessed it. We thank Thee 
for all those who have builded their hopes, prayers, gifts and lives 
into her character and history, and have steadfastly labored for 
the noblest results in the lives of all these students. 

Give unto us all, we beseech Thee, the grace and wisdom to dis- 
cern the vital meaning of both education and religion. Give us the 
gospel of reconciliation so that we may be at one with Thee, and 
with all life, and with all Thy universe. Through the wisdom 
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which Thou alone canst give, may the new leadership inaugurated 
in this College be, as in the years of the past, but increasingly, the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit, and may the whole student-body be 
seekers after the full truth of God — ^the truth that shall make free, 
and reverent, and loving. Give, we beseech Thee, open-mindedness 
that fears nothing that is true, and that cherishes nothing that is 
false. May we realize that Thy truth is as broad as Thy universe, 
and that whether we call it science or religion, it is all of Thy truth, 
and that to learn is science and to help is religion. May we believe 
that all truth is Thy truth, that all living things are creatures of 
Thy love, that all life is instinct with Thy wondrous life, and that 
this whole universe is safe and sure and sound at heart because it 
is of Thee and by Thee and in Thee. May we realize that science 
is only a bundle of facts, history a long struggle towards the light, 
literature a deep confession of the heart, but that Thy love is the 
unifying force of all life, and the revelation of all truth ; that with- 
out Thee life is a mystery and humanity an enigma. 

And now, and ever, O Gk)d, teach us all who are students of life, 
by the gifts of learning and training with true religion, how to live, 
how to serve Thee and honor Thee. Give us earnestness, sim- 
plicity, sincerity and truth. May we learn to live as simply and 
nobly as the sun gives light or the flowers fragrance. Give us 
loyalty to friendships, to righteousness, to truth, to life itself — ^to 
all that large and full religious ideal of power which is the gospel 
of the Son of Gk)d. 

Be patient with us all and with students especially in the years 
of doubt, of perplexing preparation that come in all education and 
cloistered life. As the older knowledge of childhood in part van- 
ishes away, and as, perchance, something of the life goes out of 
creeds and ceremonies, still give us a firm hold of the fundamentals 
and a devotion to duty and the moral law until a fuller faith is 
gained and the day breaks and the shadows flee away. 

With our gratitude for all the years that are past, and our 
prayers for present guidance in these years of problems and peril, 
we would also pray for an absolute trust in Thee for all the future 
years in our personal lives and in the life of this College. 
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We do thank Thee for the glory which we feel in serving Thee ; 
for the splendid tasks and the inspiring responsibilities before us 
all, and especially these young lives in training; for the searching, 
illuminating, heartsome truths of Thy Holy Word, for the radiant 
assurance that we are Thy children bom of Thy heart and that we 
belong to Thee. Allow not the burdens of life to weigh too heavily 
upon us ; help us to be bright, cheery and helpful at all times ; to 
cherish high ideals, to put away everjrthing mean and low and to 
cling with vital faith to the love divine. Make us broadminded 
without laxity, tolerant without indifference, free without irrev- 
erence. Feed our service by divine worship and nurture our daily 
work by faith in the eternal. 

So, by the blood of the everlasting atonement, by the deep and 
deathless faith in Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life 
bring us into a daily and hourly fellowship with the living Spirit, 
and may we find the unity of our lives and our joy and strength in 
Thee. In fullest dependence upon Thee and in fullest devotion to 
Him who is the Teacher of all Teachers and the Truth of all Truth, 
the Heart of Love and the Light of Life, we ask it, Amen. 

The " Pilgrim's Chorus " of Wagner was well rendered by the 
College Choir, and then Bishop Cranston began the speech making, 
saying for himself that however disposed he might feel to indulge 
in reminiscence and prophecy, he was glad neither time nor pro- 
gram permitted any extended words from him. " Institutions will 
grow old," he said, " even a college for women, and it is wise that 
we take note of time's flight. The sincerity of the founders of this 
institution in their policy of requiring neither religious nor politi- 
cal test has been approved in the light of the history of the College 
and suggests again that ' wisdom is justified of her children.' He 
who is now to speak has been well chosen to begin the addresses 
of the morning. It will be a pleasure to the audience to look into 
the face and hear the voice of Professor Hopkins, who was the 
first President of the College, and who will speak of the experiences 
and struggles of its earliest days." 

William H. Hopkins, Professor of Latin: 
Mr, Chairman and Friends of Gaucher College: In beginning 
my appointed task of a brief review of the things of twenty-five 
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years quarum parva — minima — pars fui — in which recital, owing 
to obvious limitations, I can only touch on essential facts, there 
comes up in my memory the vision of another celebration on this 
same spot twenty-five years ago, dating from last November — ^the 
first College-Day celebration of the then Woman's College of Balti- 
more. So great was the interest manifested in that public inaugu- 
ration of our new enterprise, that the building could not accommo- 
date the throngs that struggled to find even standing room. This 
interest and these scenes were paralleled in the following March, 
when we welcomed the Baltimore Annual Conference to our halls ; 
and again in the next succeeding autumn, when we celebrated the 
formal installation of the Swedish system of gymnastic training. 

How like, and yet how different, the scene of to-day! Alike in 
all essential material surroundings, how greatly diflFerent in the 
personnel of the larger part of the audience, and how entirely 
unlike in its dominant psychological note ! 

I need not dwell on the changes which five-and-twenty years are 
bound to make in any society in which is ever present and through 
which is ever moving invisible the Angel of Death — 

That mildest herald by our fate allotted. 

Who with inverted torch doth stand. 

To lead us, with a gentle hand, 
Into the land of the Great Departed, 

Into the Silent Land ! 

Into that land of silence and mystery, of rest and reward and yet 
nobler service, have passed three at least of the little band of ten, 
who, on that memorable day in September, 1888, began, with some 
anxiety, it is true, yet with far more of faith and hope and courage 
and energy, a work, upon the marvelous results of which we now 
look with mingled wonder and joy and chastened pride. I would 
that the occasion permitted me to dwell on the meritorious work 
of these departed servants of the infant College. Suffice it to say 
that, with all the rest of the ten, they did their best ; and no one 
knows better than your speaker the magnitude of the tasks that 
confronted them, and the glory of the victories which marked their 
daily toil. 

I have hinted at the one great difference between those first 
inaugural assemblies and those that are now engaging our interest 
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— ^the dominant psychological note. In this there is an amazing 
difference. For, in the assembly of twenty-five years ago, despite 
the persistent optimistic tone, despite all the courageous proclama- 
tions of a few men of resolute faith, there was on Uie part of many 
an undertone of anxiety, while some did not conceal their con- 
scientious opposition to an enterprise which seemed to them, in 
the audacious largeness of its plans and purposes, to be little else 
than a sinful tempting of Providence, a wasteful expenditure of 
liberal donations of money consecrated to Christian education, 
quite sufficient for the needs of a Conference Academy, it might 
be, but altogether insufficient, they thought, for the successful 
foundation of a first-class college. 

How different is the dominant note of to-day, as we look back 
upon battles fought and victories won ! During these twenty-five 
years the small Faculty of ten persons has grown into a corps of 
nearly fifty professors, instructors and officers; the one building 
then standing in massive beauty — and loneliness — ^has become 
nine (without reckoning in the list its income-)rielding properties), 
the number of its students has risen from the forty-eight ambitious 
spirits that attended our first chapel exercise (of whom less than 
one-fourth were prepared to meet our high standards of admis- 
sion) to the nearly four hundred whose names are borne upon our 
rolls to-day; while, scattered over the world, rendering high serv- 
ice to humanity in ways that would alone require hours worthily to 
rehearse, our thousand Alumnae — ^Wisdom's justifying daughters 
— ^and not these alone, but thousands of others who have been 
touched and energized by its influence — ^are doing honor to the 
name. 

During these years, of rapid growth and development many 
changes have naturally and inevitably taken place. But while 
many, indeed, have been the changes both in the workers and in 
the work, I beg you to observe that all the while the College has 
been forging steadily ahead, has been so managed that it has stead- 
ily grown in all those elements that give proof of native vigor and 
vitality — developing a power and a character of its own, which 
have already gained for it an honorable recognition among the 
highest colleges of the land. 
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I trust, Mr. Chairman, I shall be pardoned, if, forced by the 
demands of the truth of history, I must, for the moment, offend 
the modesty of the man who must always be honored as the 
Foimder of the College which bears his name. For, if we search 
for the main originating power of this large result, we shall, of 
course, find it in the heart and brain of those devoted Christians 
whose names, as man and wife, will be pronoimced with loving 
reverence as long as the College itself shall stand. 

A few months ago, when our new President — ^he who begins 
to-day his oflScial career as the fourth President of Goucher — ^made 
his first appearance at College Chapel, he told us' something about 
himself which greatly pleased all who heard him. He said it must 
always be understood among us that his is a " dual personality " ; 
that he came to us, and to his work with us, associated with one 
who was his second self, one who shared not only his name and 
fortunes, but his work, his plans and purposes as well. I was glad 
to hear this confession of faith, because it was in beautiful accord 
with a well-known and fundamental fact pertaining to the origin 
of this College and the early years of its history. For, when one 
speaks of our Founder's great idea — ^how it passed swiftly from the 
vague abstract to the clear concrete, from the region of the purely 
ideal into real forms of stately architecture, into buildings equipped 
with educational appliances and provided with earnest and self-de- 
nying workers — in all that these things involved of the expenditure 
of thought and care and material resources, we must and do gladly 
and reverently remember that there stood by his side, as his Angel 
of "Inspiration, one whose quiet yet pervasive influence has been 
deeply woven into the whole pattern and fabric of the institution 
which lay so close to her heart. And we rejoice to-day that this 
honored friend of ours has not had to wait for evidence of appre- 
ciation of the great part he and his have played in the work of the 
best years of their lives. The stately building that bears their 
name is a singularly appropriate memorial, combining as it does, 
in harmonious measure, the elements of strength and beauty, a 
fitting emblem of manly dignity and power joined with the grace 
and gentleness of woman. So long, therefore, as that massive and 
beautiful building shall endure, and so long as those memorial 
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windows, which grateful women have placed there in loving honor 
of the highest type of womanhood, shall bum and glow in the light 
of the westering sun, so long shall the memory of these Friends and 
Founders and the great lesson of their lives speak forth in silent 
eloquence to all who tread the halls of Goucher College. 

And now it is for me to ask pardon for saying so much — 
senectus est natura loquaciort — and yet, I am painfully conscious 
that the half has not been told. For the time would indeed fail me 
to tell in fitting terms of those — ^both the living and the dead — 
through whose combined endeavors the College owes the rapid 
successes of its earlier years, the broadened activities of its later 
work, its skillful piloting through the storms of threatened finan- 
cial disaster, and its recent most happy deliverance from the 
incubus of intolerable debt. It is hard for me to restrain the 
expression of the pent-up feeling of years of silence, when I see 
among my colleagues, for example, one whose name it is not need- 
ful to mention, to whose studious application to the successive 
problems faced by the College, to whose clear brain and untiring 
energy, to whose warm heart and self-effacing loyalty the College 
owes far more than can ever appear on its official records. This 
poor, inadequate description, you all know, spells the name of John 
B. Van Meter. 

I am indeed overwhelmed by the richness of my material. I dare 
not at this hour, even mention the names of many others — 
men and women to whom I am fairly burning with desire to do 
what poor honor my pen can render. For have we not a Froe- 
licher, a Shefloe — ^how can we ever do without them? — a. Dean of 
the Faculty who is the highest type of womanly official and pro- 
found scholar withal! Have we not among us "Abel" histo- 
rians; Thomases who are not "doubting" whither the tides of 
social and economic progress are tending; a great array of scien- 
tists; professors of heart-breaking mathematical mysteries; 
learned linguists; philosophiae doctores galore; professors and 
guardians of our dear mother tongue, brilliant and even " Gay " 
— ^all ably supported by those to whom the future is sure to bring 
conspicuous honors — ^and all kept in order and marvelously man- 
aged by one wise medical woman with her gentle rod of iron ? 
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But I have already transcended my very inadequate time-limit, 
as well as the bounds of modesty and decorum, I fear you will say, 
and still much must be left unsaid. Suffice it, then, to say — ^and this 
will be my long-awaited final word : 

Let the beloved daughters of Goucher College, who have recently 
proved so admirably the genuineness of their loyalty to their Alma 
Mater, and let all students and friends of Goucher, be assured that 
the College of their love is in the hands, first, of a body of Trustees 
who have also given most generous and convincing proof of their 
sense of responsibility to their great trust, and secondly, of a corps 
of instructors and administrative oflScers, of whom it may be said, 
as the verdict of impartial judges, that (if you will kindly except 
the speaker from all claim to this otherwise most truthful eulogy) 
they are both able and worthy to maintain and hand on to their 
successors the traditions already established here. And as they 
look from time to time into the faces of the Alumnae and see in 
them and in their lives the fine quality of the finished product of 
their labors in the past, they are abundantly satisfied with the out- 
come, and turn their faces to-day with renewed hope and courage 
to the future. " The Past, at least, is secure " ; the Future, under 
our new leader, is bright — ^bright with the promise of yet greater 
things. 

Bishop Cranston : 

Colleges are human things in that they are bom with the help- 
lessness of infancy upon them, and in need of careful handling and 
loving care, especially during the earlier years of their develop- 
ment. Happy IS the institution that is cradled in the interest and 
aflFections of a Christian Church. Again and again this College 
has foimd friends and deliverance through the Church most 
directly concerned in its beginning and welfare. It was at the most 
critical juncture of the campaign for the Million Dollar Fund that 
the assurance of final success came through the opportune action 
of the Baltimore, Central Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, New York, 
New York East and Wilmington Annual Conferences. These Con- 
ferences pledged over $200,000.00, and thus insured the victory of 
the movement. It is very fitting, therefore, that they should have 
representation upon this anniversary occasion, and it is in their 
behalf that I introduce Dr. Edward L. Watson, Superintendent of 
the West District of the Baltimore Conference. 
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Rev. Edward L. Watson, D. D. : 

Mr. Chairman: I am here to voice the sentiments of the G)nfer- 
ences which participated in the redemption of Goucher College. I 
am their representative in expressing our gratitude over its deliv- 
erance. The note I am to sound is Jubilance. Four chief facts 
form the chords of this harmony. We are glad to-day, 

( 1 ) Because a great name has been kept alive. The real wealth 
of the world is its noble personalities. We are measurably rich 
in characters that have made our State and City glorious, and of 
these Methodism has had her share. It is no disparagement of 
others to say, in the presence of the historic names which look 
down from the windows of this building, that from the days of 
Asbury to the present, none stand for constructive Christianity 
in more pronounced d^^ee, than the name of Goucher. Churches, 
colleges, schools throughout the earth are living witnesses of the 
fact. We render names immortal by joining them to some insti- 
tution or law or custom. We have made sure of this honored name 
in the saving of the College. It will abide among us, not only as a 
memorial of the personalities for which it stands, but as a ministry 
of uplift — B, call to high duty and noble deeds. 

(2) Because we have conserved the courage of the Church. 
Said one of our leaders : " If we lose the College, I shall go with 
my head down the rest of my life." We did not lose the College 
and our heads look up toward the stars. We have not lost our 
nerve, but kept it and are ready for greater things. The best 
result of victory is the reflex on the victor. " Each victory will 
help you some other to win." The victor becomes invincible. The 
Old Testament records how the king appears before the old 
prophet, who bids him smite with his spear upon the groimd. " He 
smote thrice and stayed." Then the prophet's wrath broke forth. 
" Thou mightest have smitten a hundred times, but thou hast done 
it but thrice. Thou shalt have but three victories over thine 
enemies, when thou mightest have had an hundred." He was 
content with little victories. There is danger in the comparative 
d^^ee, the better is evermore enemy of the best. It is told of 
Michael Angelo that one day, looking on an early work of 
Raphael's, he wrote on the margin — Amplius. Taking the cue. 
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Raphael became master of his art. We must ever be greater, 
because of our victory. Local Methodism will write larger pro- 
grams, now that this battle is ours. " Greater things than these 
shall ye do, because ye have done this thing." Courage will equal 
any task, and faith will dare achievements that else would have 
been impossible. Taller of stature, with vision dearer, and serving 
society more nobly, shall be ours henceforth. 

(3) The world-church has been inspired. Recently a wireless 
message from America was caught on the Eiffel Tower. So is it, 
that the commerce of ideas and ideals knows nothing of seas or 
national barriers. Great deeds and lofty ideals are tihe property 
of mankind. They are indifferent to speech or civilization, to 
climate or epochs of time. Our great act is the possession of the 
world. Of Lexington, Emerson sings : 

There the embattled fanners stood 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 

This deed will thrill struggling souls in hamlet and coimtry side, 
and wherever men strive after the highest and best. Someone has 
said, " character goes by contagion." It is catching. The hero- 
heart, the splendid deed beget response in other souls. America, 
Europe, China will catch the glory and cry, *' We can do it." We 
shall hear echoes from far heights for generations yet to be. Had 
we failed, the world would have been poorer. We should have sub- 
tracted from the stun total of forces which build the kingdom of 
God. Now that we have won here, victory is nearer everywhere. 

(4) We have perpetuated the College. This is pre-eminently 
the woman's century. Trade has opened its doors and she has 
entered. Politics beckons her, and she will doubtless share in all 
the burdens of society. It will be her part in larger measure than 
ever to solve the problems of the century. How imfortunate it 
would have been that she should have been denied equipment just 
when she most needed it 1 The battle is on and the weapons are 
wanting. How could she fight the good fight imarmed? "All 
things are yours," said Paul. They are hers also ; all knowledge 
and science, all history and art, all power and privilege, belong to 
her, that she as mother or wife or citizen may give her full measure 
of service to the world. 
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When God would make a Mississippi, He put his shoulder under 
the earth and Ufted up the Rockies. When He would make an 
Amazon He exalted the Andes, that through four thousand miles 
the springs might flow on to the sea. So in God-like fashion, we, 
through sacrifice and patient effort, have gotten under this College 
and lifted it up to permanence and safety, and from its high places 
we look to see the onflowing of its influence through the illimitable 
years. The womanhood of the future, chaste, splendid, mighty, 
shall rise up and call us blessed. 

Bishop Cranston : 

Everyone must have noticed that whenever the name of " Dr. 
Welsh " is mentioned in the presence of the student-body, there 
is something of a sensation. I confess that I hardly understood 
the reason of this until I noted the allusion made by Professor 
Hopkins, in which Dr. Welsh was spoken of as handling " a gentle 
rod of iron." Passing no ccMnment on this point, but admonished 
that I must speak with prudence, lest, I know not what may befall 
me, I venture to introduce Dr. Welsh, the Professor of Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, who doubtless will be well able to take care 
of herself. 

Dr. Lilian Welsh : 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Board of Trustees, Friends of 
Goucher College: This is a day for felicitations and for histori- 
cal retrospect. I have received no (directions as to how I shall 
fit into the program of these anniversary exercises, so I shall 
assume that I am to speak for the women, for the wcmien of the 
city in which this College was foimded; for the women of the 
ccmmionwealth from which it derives its charter; for the women 
of the Faculty past and present; for the Alimmae and student- 
body present and to come. For all these, then, I desire to express to 
President Emeritus Goucher and the Board of Trustees our 
deepest gratitude for the service they have rendered the cause of 
the higher education of women, and I may say, since our graduates 
are widely distributed over the face of the earth, for the service 
they have rendered to the world. 

To a woman reviewing the history of this College there are many 
facts which command her admiration and respect. Among them. 
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however, two appear to merit special attention. First, the faith 
and courage which must have dominated a Board of Trustees who 
could propose twenty-five years ago to found an institution for the 
collegiate education of women in this community — a community 
if not hostile or unfriendly was at least profoundly indifferent to 
such a project. Second, the wisdom with which this Board subse- 
quently utilized those external and internal forces — forces that 
women themselves brought to bear on the direction which the 
development of the College should follow — forces which the 
Board could not control, and which, if successfully counteracted, 
would have brought disaster to its efforts. 

In the year 1888 educated women, forward-looking women, 
knew what they desired from an institution proposing to give a 
college education to women. It was not time for an experiment in 
this particular domain of the educational field. Vassar was twenty- 
three years old, Wellesley and Smith were firmly established, while 
Mt. Holyoke, with a proud history of seminary work behind her, 
had entered on a full collegiate career. Br3m Mawr was busy 
attacking the final problem in the higher education of women, by 
organizing its work on a imiversity f oimdation, as it seemed that 
in the eastern part of our country the history of securing collegiate 
and professional opportunities for women must be repeated, that 
her sole hope for imiversity opportunities lay in providing special 
institutions for this purpose. 

When the Woman's College of Baltimore opened its doors, so 
far as I know, just two Baltimore women had completed a four 
years' college course — one at Vassar, and one at Cornell. Uni- 
versity education had been bom in this country thirteen years 
before when Johns Hopkins University saw the light of day — ^but 
women were denied entrance to the Johns Hopkins. Educational 
militancy, however, was not unknown at this time in Baltimore, 
and it was just two years after Goucher was bom that these mili- 
tant Baltimore women, having gained wisdom by defeat in frontal 
attacks, executed a successful flank movement on their home uni- 
versity, forced an entrance through a side door, and made it simply 
a question of time when full freedom to use all opportunities of the 
Johns Hopkins University would be theirs. It was in November, 
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1890, that a committee of women from New England, the Middle 
States, Maryland and the South met in Baltimore and with Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi as their spokesman offered the Johns Hop- 
kins University $100,000 for the foimdation of its Medical School, 
provided that it should admit women on the same terms as men. 
It was a historic occasion, not only for the education of women, 
but for the cause of general education, because for the first time in 
this country medical education was to be raised to a university 
standard. It is, too, an interesting and significant fact that two 
years subsequently when Miss Garrett completed the sum of 
$500,000 necessary to open the Medical School, her letter of gift 
dictated the conditions of entrance which the University must 
require of prospective medical students. 

It is evident, therefore, that women in this commimity would 
look with critical eyes upon any institution proposing to give col- 
legiate education to women, and that a school with a foundation 
other than that of sound scholarship and broad tolerance of the 
search for truth would have met with decided and continued oppo- 
sition. It cannot be gainsaid that suspicion was outspoken as to 
the possibility of a college foimded under denominational influ- 
ences meeting the ultimate requirements for the education of 
women of this community. The academic success of Goucher Col- 
lege is possibly the best refutation of a charge that it was founded 
on a narrow sectarian basis. The first external standard applied 
to its work was an examination of its courses by a committee of 
the Johns Hopkins University made at the time the Medical School 
was opened. This committee approved the work of the College 
and stated that its students were entitled to enter the Medical 
School on the conditions required of all students. 

About this same time — early in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century — ^the first systematic effort was made to formulate a stand- 
ard for the American college, and this has always formed a power- 
ful external influence on the development of this College. It is a 
historical fact of great interest that this effort had its initiative and 
successful completion in a body of college women — ^the Association 
of Collegiate Altminae. So well did its committee do the work 
committed to it that subsequently when the General Education 
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Board and the Cam^e Foundation sought a working definition 
of what should constitute an American collie they practically 
adopted the definition which had been worked out by the Associa- 
tion of CoU^ate Alumnae. As I see present this morning a large 
number of our own graduates, I should like to say a special word 
to them in passing. When a shoe pinches it is rather difficult for 
the mind to consider philosophically the advantages of a large 
general movement. Often our graduates, irritated by what they 
considered unjust discrimination, did not understand that Goucher 
failed to meet the first requirement of the standard American col- 
lege, that, however academically sound, the perpetuity of an insti- 
tution could be assured only by some substantial productive 
endowment. 

Meanwhile within the College, various forces were working 
towards the same end — academic soimdncss. There was Presi- 
dent Goucher's unfailing optimism and his zealous guarding of 
academic freedom for instructors ; Dean Van Meter with his keen 
insight into the hopes and ambitions of woman's nature and with 
his ear always close to the educational ground. There were the 
young men professors fresh from imiversity work holding high 
ideals of scholarship ; but above all or, shall I say, beneath sdl, was 
the influence of the women instructors determined that the instruc- 
tion of g^rls in their collie should measure up to the standards 
women had set for themselves. There was Dr. Frances Mitchell, 
just from the University of Zurich, one of the few women who at 
that period had had university training. There were Miss Lathe, 
Miss Wells, Miss Bunting and others, graduates of the women's 
colleges with which they desired this CoU^c to rank — ^always in 
the class-room and outside of it spurring and inciting the students 
to form high ideals of scholarship and to demand their realization ; 
" heckling " one may say the authorities on the one hand, and the 
students on the other. 

Whatever other forces were at work these external and internal 
influences exerted by women certainly helped powerfully to guide 
the direction the G^ll^e took, and were an important factor in its 
success. That the G^Uege has succeeded in meeting the demands 
which the women of this community set for such an institution is 
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evidenced by the testimony of the distinguished Baltimore woman 
best able to judge. In an address delivered last winter on '' What 
CoU^e Education Means to Women. What Goucher Collie 
Means to Baltimore/* President Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, says : 

Recently to the surprise of Baltimoreans, perhaps even to the surprise 
of the Faculty of Goucher as well, Dr. Kendridc Charles Babcock, the Edu- 
cational Expert of the United States Bureau of Education, after a search- 
ing examination extending over several years, has singled out Goucher and 
placed it among the fifty-nine colleges and universities of the first academic 
rank in the United States. No one who is not in the college world can 
realize the full significance of Goucher's place in Qass I. Of the five 
hundred and eighty-one colleges and universities of the United States, many 
of them with great reputations and endowments and long years of effort 
behind them, only fifty-nine have been placed in Class I, and little Goucher 
only twenty-four years old, without a penny of endowment, staggering 
under its crushing load of a half million dollars of debt is among these 
fifty-nine colleges. Of the twenty-one best women's colleges in the United 
States only six are in Qass I : Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, and Goucher. Of the one hundred and eighty-five colleges and 
universities south of Mason and Dixon's line only five are in Qass I : the 
University of Virginia, the University of Texas, Vanderbilt University, the 
Johns Hopkins University, and Goucher College. But although Balti- 
moreans may have been surprised, other colleges, like the Hopkins and 
Bryn Mawr, which year after year have been testing the undergraduate 
training of Goucher as its graduates have worked side by side with the 
graduates of other colleges in their graduate schools, were not surprised. 
They know that Goucher ranks high among colleges for the excellence of 
its teaching. 

No sooner, however, did academic Goucher find herself soimd 
than financial Goucher was in the throes of death. The history of 
her financial rehabilitation is too recent to require mention. And 
now the College faces toward the light, and what of its future? 
Current discussion and current literature is filled with many foolish 
and superficial statements concerning the feminist movement. 
The feminist movement originated when education removed the 
scales from woman's eyes and she began to study and interpret her 
own nature. She has searched the recesses of her soul and she 
knows that the dominant factor of her being is a desire for service 
— service to the commimity, service to humanity, service to the 
race. Education has taught her that for eflScient service she must 
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have an open mind and a trained intelligence and this she will 
demand from the schools that teach her. We have full confidence 
that Goucher will not fail her. 

And now, friends of Goucher College, if I speak this morning 
for the women who know the history of the College and love its 
traditions, I should fall far short of using a high privil^e did I 
not attempt, however inadequately, to g^ve some expression to a 
thought constantly in our minds, to a feeling constantly in our 
hearts in these days of rejoicing. President Thomas in the address 
referred to, in paying a graceful tribute to President Goucher, said, 
" This Methodist clergyman in a Southern city saw a great vision." 
As we look back along the years into the shadows of the past, we 
know that vision was a double vision. Behind Dr. Goucher, per- 
vading in an indefinable way all the life and the activities of the 
College, was the influence of a rare and saintly spirit, to whom 
God in His eternal wisdom permitted all too brief a sojourn on this 
earth. Was hers, perchance, the clearer vision because it looked 
out from a woman's soul? 

Bishop Cranston : 

From the beginning of the work of this College it has been 
understood that there should be no test for admission based upon 
creed, political or denominational, but that all should be welcome 
who were prepared to avail themselves of the educational advan- 
tages offered. We regard it as a compliment to our sincerity that 
young ladies from the families from the various religious bodies 
have sought these advantages. Among those who came to the 
rescue of the College during its recent trouble were our friends of 
the Hebrew faith, some of whom at least had learned by actual test 
the advantages of the College. I am reminded, also, that during 
the funeral services of Bishop Walden, at Cincinnati, a few days 
ago, some of the tenderest tributes offered to his life and character 
came from the lips and pens of the Rabbis of the city where he lived 
and died. Doubtless, we all recognize God as the bond of the 
physical universe, and doubtless, also, we shall come to the time 
when we shall recognize Him as the bond of all worshipping souls 
and be surprised to discover how closely akin all devout souls have 
been through the ecclesiastical contentions of their earthly exist- 
ence. I am sure we all have a cordial welcome for Dr. Guttmacher, 
Rabbi of the Madison Avenue Temple, who will speak to us con- 
cerning the College and its welfare. 
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Rabbi A. Guttmacher : 

This is the day which the Lord hath made, let us rejoice and 
be glad therein. 

These words, uttered by Israers sweet singer, interpret the sen- 
timents which fill to-day the hearts of the friends of Goucher Col- 
lege. This is indeed a festal day, a day which God in his kindness 
and mercy has prepared for us, let us therefore rejoice and oflFer 
thanks and praises unto Him who has guided this institution 
through twenty-five years of blessed usefulness, and who has 
raised up everywhere men and women to champion the cause of 
higher education for women. On this day, the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of this College, it is fitting that we should 
recall, in a spirit of sincere gratitude and reverence the services 
of all those who stood by the College from the very beginning, and 
who brought sacrifices of time and treasure so that the College 
might live and attain to the highest educational standard. Those, 
who are familiar with the history of the Collie, know full well 
that ofttimes, when annual deficits threatened the very existence 
of the College, Dr. Goucher and others came to the aid that the 
College might keep open its doors. 

We also rejoice to-day at the completion of the Million Dollar 
Fund. Those who have subscribed towards that fund have the 
supreme satisfaction of having made it possible for this seat of 
higher learning to remain in our midst, a potent influence for the 
uplift of our city. To meet the demands for better and broader 
educational facilities, which will be made upon Goucher College, 
it will be necessary, from time to time, to add to this Million Dollar 
Fimd, so that the College may keep pace with other institutions of 
the first rank that are richly endowed. 

This day we have still another cause for rejoicing. To-day 
will be inducted into the office of President of this College, Dr. 
Guth. Dr. Guth comes to us with the enviable reputation of hav- 
ing done excellent work along educational lines. He enters upon 
the responsible position of President with the best wishes of the 
friends of Goucher College, and we pray that our Heavenly Father 
may uphold and strengthen his hands and prosper his work 
exceedingly. 
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Among life's best teachers are anniversaries. Monotony is a 
great peril, and routine is often ruinous. This anniversary invites 
retrospection and aspiration. When this Collie was called into 
life, women, who had received a college training, were considered 
as having been educated out of their proper sphere. All this has 
changed during the last twenty-five years. The number of those 
who look askance at the college-bred women is growing smaller 
from year to year. For collie women have amply proven their 
superior fitness in all walks of life. Women to-day are being edu- 
cated in precisely the same sense that men are. Young women are 
taught to face the realities of the world, they are taught to know 
their bodies, to know the conditions of society, to know the facts, 
the dark facts as well as the bright ones. The time has fortunately 
passed when ignorance and innocence were beUeved to be identical. 
The woman who knows Ufe is far better safeguarded than the 
woman who is kept ignorant of it. Higher education gives woman 
a better chance to gain for herself economic independence, an inde- 
pendence that makes for strength of character. The strong 
womanly woman is needed to-day when, side by side, with the 
highest moral endeavor there is sweeping over the world a wave 
of immorality. The world looks to the woman of cultivation to use 
her power and her influence to stem the onrushing tide and to keep 
aloft the ideals that make for pure and noble living. 

Bishop Cranston : 

The next speaker is on the program as representing, I take it, 
the State of Maryland. In that capacity, as well as for his own 
sake, we welcome Dr. M. Bates Stephens, and shall be pleased to 
hear his judgment concerning the work of this institution. 

Dr. M. Bates Stephens : 

Mr. Chairman: The privilege of taking some part in these anni- 
versary exercises is a compliment to which I am by no means 
indiflferent, and my sincere thanks are tendered those whose par- 
tiality honored me with the invitation. Both as an individual and 
also the official representative of the State Department of Educa- 
cation I am proud to be classed among the friends of Goucher 
College whose wholesome growth I have keenly watched from 
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her infancy, and the character of whose product challenges nation- 
wide admiration. 

I bring to this fair daughter of the family of higher education 
the congratulations and best wishes of the public school forces of 
Maryland on the occasion of this celebration of her twenty-fifth 
birthday, and to express for them as well as for myself the hope, 
yea the belief, that her career of usefulness and achievement will 
be even more remarkable the second than it has been the first 
quarter of a century of her vigorous life. 

At the age of twenty-five, or thereabouts, daughters are always 
captivating and sometimes irresistible, and it is no wonder when, 
last year, this daughter reached her fair hand across the continent 
and actually proposed to Dr. Guth, and that he, surprised and taken 
aback though he was, made haste to accept. Pray, who would 
have rejected a proposal from one so interesting and charming as 
Miss Goucher! Dr. Guth was too gallant and too wise to say 
" No " ; hence we expect to witness to-day the tying of the nuptial 
knot which will " make them one this day forward." 

The individual who starts upon his career with scant encourage- 
ment, with little or no financial backing, who, in spite of adverse 
circumstances, by his own energy and honesty, foresight and 
thrift rises to a high plane of success and honor, deservedly com- 
mands our praise, and we stamp him as the highest type of the suc- 
cessful man of affairs. We can with equal force apply this stand- 
ard or test to institutions like the one in whose interests we are 
assembled to-day. As we survey Goucher College with her well 
adapted buildings, the furnishings and apparatus, the able Faculty 
— indeed all the factors which essentially go to make up an effect- 
ive educational plant, and then recall the love, the sacrifice, the 
wise administrative coimsel, the capable and painstaking class- 
room work which have achieved these things and which g^ve to the 
community and to himianity in general this agency to foster higher 
education, our admiration is touched and we say, "honor and 
praise " to those whose efforts founded and built up to such splen- 
did proportions Goucher College ! 

You are to be congratulated rather than pitied that your begin- 
ning was an humble one, that you have had to struggle in order to 
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live and succeed and that your students are counted by hundreds 
and not by thousands. In this age when men with motives not 
altogether dear are using their millions to establish large colleges 
and universities with a single flourish, we must not fall into the 
error of thinking that money alone will bring to such institutions 
all the elements which enter into a complete education. Money can 
make success possible, but it does not determine it. Schools with 
unlimited funds which have sprung into existence almost as quickly 
as a mushroom are welcome ; for they will affect favorably our 
general educational polity ; but there is a certain indefinable some- 
thing they lack which, as I believe, reflects injuriously on the char- 
acter of their students when compared with the products of those 
institutions which have been the architects and builders of their 
own fortunes. It is rather fortunate that Goucher along with 
many other similar colleges had to keep in mind from the very 
start the motto " Merit wins " ! that through the excellence of her 
scheme of education she had to make her appeal for support. Suc- 
cess attained along such lines is of the highest quality and it is 
fair to assume that the same conditions and standards of excellence 
which have made possible this institution with its splendid history, 
if adhered to, will do still greater things. Out of these elements 
and associations comes a good spirit which pervades every class 
room, fastens itself upon the student and affects most favorably 
her mind and character as she acquires that education which is to 
fit her for the activities of busy life. No system of education is 
complete which does not inculcate the idea that effort is the logical 
forerunner of successful achievement — ^that our best possessions 
are those which represent honest work and possibly struggle ; and 
no better atmosphere can surround student life for the emphasis of 
this doctrine than that the institution itself shall stand out as a 
striking example. 

The campaign conducted last year by its friends to raise a mil- 
lion dollars for this College was a most remarkable spectacle. If 
it was not there before it put Goucher on the map. The plan will 
prove as helpful as it was unique. The money was raised, but 
happily it was not given by some giant of finance whose motive 
in giving might be a desire to have the institution stand as a monu- 
3 
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ment to his memory. I am glad the giving was not limited to a 
few donors, but rather that the fund was made up of hundreds and 
probably thousands of contributions from interested friends; and 
whether it represented sacrifice or not, so much the better if it did, 
there was back of each contribution, love for Goucher. There is 
no discount on the value and need of the million, but time will 
prove that even more valuable than the money is this awakened 
interest in and love for the institution. It has also shown us that 
there is a popular appreciation for those institutions like Goucher 
which stand in an especial way for the higher education of young 
women. Victor Hugo said that the nineteenth was woman's 
century, but enough has transpired already to persuade us that she 
has laid her hands on the twentieth also. Her recognition on equal 
footing in so many spheres of activity and her destination to 
occupy a still broader sphere make it necessary to provide larger 
educational opportunities. It is a most significant fact that of the 
graduates of the high schools in the counties of Maryland the 
girls outnumber the boys two to one. I wish at this time to say 
that the state owes much to this College for the fine type of teacher 
you are giving our secondary schools and may I indulge the hope 
that many more will come to our ranks ! 

A statement made a little while ago gloried in the fact that the 
students of this Collie may always be counted by hundreds and 
not by thousands. This may need a word of explanation. I am of 
the opinion that no institution should be so large that the students 
cannot know each other and that the faculty cannot know each 
student and have time to give individual attention to each one. It 
means so much for a young man or woman of college age to come 
into frequent and close contact with a master mind — a living foun- 
tain of knowledge and a strong personality, which is an embodi- 
ment of the every-day virtues. Such opportunities are more 
abundant in the smaller schools. 

We have reached the point where there is practical unanimity 
of opinion that education is not a mere matter of knowledge. A 
few years after these young ladies, who are now students, shall 
leave their Alma Mater there will fade from their minds much 
they have learned about philosophy, language, mathematics and 
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Other subjects; but out of this atmosphere and association 
and training which characterize our smaller colleges there will 
come somehow and from somewhere, we know not how or whence, 
that which will fix their mental and moral habits — ^that which 
will make their real character. The institution which gives this 
indefinable by-product of a collie course most fully is the one 
which gives the best education. 

With this idea in mind I am persuaded that the best brain and 
sinew of our land, the men and women who will best uphold and 
defend the highest ideals of government, who will most wisely 
shape the policies of our national life, who can best defend our 
country's honor and who will be the guiding spirits in commercial, 
industrial and social circles, will continue to come as they here- 
tofore have come, in a very large sense from the smaller rather 
than from the larger colleges. Paraphrasing somewhat the 
memorable utterance of the Apostle Paul, it is a matter for rejoic- 
ing this morning that Goucher has not run her course for she is 
more in the running to-day than ever before ; but she has fought 
a good fight and has kept the faith. It is keeping the faith which 
gives so much promise for to-day and for to-morrow ; and brings 
to this anniversary occasion so many genuine good wishes for long 
life and prosperity for Goucher and abundant happiness and suc- 
cess to its new President. 

Bishop Cranston: 

It has not been revealed to your Chairman what may have sug- 
gested the assignment of the next speaker to make the closing 
address of the hour. I feel quite sure, however, that all present may 
remain with safety in their places, as it is not at all likely the Treas- 
urer will undertake to replenish the funds from this company. Mr. 
Stone was one of the most industrious and efiicient workers in the 
campaign for the relief of the College, and he will report to us 
doubtless the increasing hopefulness of its financial condition. 

Mr. John T. Stone, Treasurer of the College: 

I have no address to make, and just one reminder to add to what 

has been said. All of the tributes, so happily phrased by the other 

speakers and so cordially approved by this audience, reciting the 

great services and gifts of our Founder and Mrs. Goucher, and of 
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the Faculty, are most heartily seconded by me. But there is 
another tribute which I wish to add. As I sit here my memory 
brings up a picture upon which I ask you to look for a moment. 
It is a picture of a good, gray head crowning a venerable body, 
bowed with the weight of more than four score years. It is a 
picture of a face upon which the finger of God has written his best 
name of Love. It is the picture of my honored predecessor in the 
office of Treasurer of this College. He held that office during the 
active life of the institution, from its beginning, until his death less 
than a year ago. He was so insistent upon holding himself to his 
responsibilities in that office that hardly more than forty-eight 
hours before God called him away, and when he was in extreme 
feebleness, he signed some forty or more checks for the salaries 
of the teachers and for other expenses of the. College. Through- 
out those twenty- four years he carried, as its financial officer, the 
burden of the College's aflfairs and many times, when it was in 
dire straits, he placed at its service his own credit in the banks and 
trust companies — a credit built up through years of successful 
business and of unimpeachable probity. 

He was not a coU^e-bred man. He carried no initials after his 
name. His education, as to the text books, was not what is called 
liberal. He learned his lessons in what has been aptly designated 
as the " University of Hard Knocks." But, out of his great big 
heart and his wide vision of life's possibilities came a recognition 
of the added value to itself and to the world which a human life 
acquires in the possession of a soimd body, a trained mind, and an 
illiuninated soul. And to help young women to the acquisition of 
such an equipment he dedicated his services and his influence to 
this institution, and then at the end of his life climaxed his devotion 
by becoming one of the five princely donors of $60,000 each who 
made the Million Dollar Fund of 1913 possible. 

To succeed such a man as Treasurer of this College fills me with 
a great sense of hiunility and unworthiness. If I may render even 
one-tenth such useful service as was his I shall be most happy. 
May I take the liberty, Mr. Chairman, to ask this audience to rise 
and stand for a moment in recognition of the services and in 
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reverent and grateful tribute to the holy memory of this good man 
of God, Mr. Benjamin F. Bennett? 

(The audience arose and stood.) 

Thank you. 

Now, my only other share in these exercises is to place before 
you a statement of the Million Dollar Fund, which is as follows : 

Subscriptions to the fund $1,041,72845 

Paid on account 372,51840 

Amount still due $669,210.00 

Received from subscriptions $372,51840 

Received from interest I1369.59 

Total $373,887.99 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Bills payable $329,53378 

Investments 25,020.00 

Expenses 14,342.09 

Balance 4,972.12 

$373,887.99 

BHXS PAYABLE 

Eutaw Savings Bank $145,000.00 

Mrs. M. E. McGiuley 1,000.00 

Total $146,000.00 

After the singing of the hymn, " God Is My Strong Salvation," 
the benediction was pronounced by the Reverend J. St. Qair Neal, 
D.D. 
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IV 

INAUGURATION OF 

WILLIAM WESTLEY GUTH, Ph. D., AS PRESIDENT 

OF GOUCHER COLLEGE 

Lyric Theater, February 9, 1914, 3 P. M. 

MR. SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, PRESIDING 

Academic procession. 

Hymn, " O God, Our Help In Ages Past." 

Prayer by The Right Reverend John Gardner Murray, D. D., 
Bishop of Maryland. 

Bishop Murray : 

O, almighty and eternal God, Heavenly Father, we bow in Thy 
presence, recognizing Thy supreme sovereignty over us, and 
acknowledging our direct and utter dependence upon Thee. We 
are not only the creatures of Thy hand, but also the children of Thy 
love, and we praise Thee for the glory of our heritage. Thy 
blessings upon us day after day, are manifold and kind ; and in the 
use of them we would discharge faithfully and well all the obliga- 
tions resting upon us, because of the relationship we sustain unto 
Thee and to each other. To this end wilt Thou direct us in all our 
ways and works with Thy most gracious favor, and further us 
with Thy continual help, that we may glorify Thy holy name and 
worthily serve our fellowmen. 

We pray Thy blessing of progress and peace upon our country, 
upon our commonwealth, and upon our community. Wilt Thou 
be with the President of these United States, the Governor of this 
State, the Mayor of this City, and with all others in authority over 
us, whether in legislative, judicial or executive affairs; and wilt 
Thou enable them to discharge their every duty in the fear of Thy 
wisdom and for the accomplishment of Thy eternal purpose among 
men. 
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We pray that the grace of Thy knowledge may prevail in all the 
schools and colleges in our land. Wilt Thou direct and guide those 
who administer government and discipline therein; and wilt Thou 
instil obedience and diligence in the minds of those who are there 
instructed. 

May Thy special blessing this day rest upon Goucher Collie 
and all its affairs. 

We thank Thee for the good this institution has done in the past 
and continues to do in the present ; and we pray Thee for an in- 
creased continuance of the same in the future. 

Wilt Thou take under Thy personal direction and guidance Thy 
servant here, whose installation as the governing head of this 
institution we are to accomplish this hour. May he not only by 
Thy grace be enabled both to perceive and to know what things he 
ought to do, but also by Thy strength have power faithfully and 
successfully to fulfil the same. And as for him, so for all who may 
be associated with him in the government and administration of 
the affairs of Goucher College, and as for them, so for all who may 
be committed to their care. May each and every one in that posi- 
tion in life to which it may please Thee to call them contribute 
something to the supreme worth of the world's work, both in time 
and for eternity. 

And as for them, so for us all — O, Thou omnipotent One, give 
us of Thy power to do Thy will. O, Thou omniscient One, give 
us of Thy wisdom, so that we may be able to discern truth and 
choose between the good and the evil. O, Thou omnipresent One, 
be Thou our companion in the way, wheresoever we may be, 
whithersoever we may go, and whatsoever we may do, in the name 
and for the sake of Him Who hath taught us when we pray, to say : 

Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give them that trespass against us. And lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil ; for Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Music by the orchestra. 

Presentation of the President-elect by John Franklin Goucher, 
LL. D., President Emeritus. 

Mr. President of the Board of Trustees, Honored Guests, Fel- 
low Students and Friends: There are strategic institutions, stra- 
tegic times and strategic persons, as well as strategic situations. 
Situations and institutions, times and persons, which have advan- 
tages beyond the ordinary and may bulk large in securing success, 
are considered to be strategic. 

The College whose interests command our presence and whose 
success gladdens our hearts is a strategic institution. Every edu- 
cational institution is that, but the Woman's College of Baltimore 
is pre-eminently so. The fact that it has changed its name has not 
changed its character. As a college, it is engaged in the sacred 
calling of assisting in character building. That is its objective 
and justifying product. Through illustration, guidance, instruc- 
tion and interpretation it seeks to secure the development of the 
youth entrusted to it, drawing out, strengthening and co-ordinating 
each inherent faculty. So that enriched and adjusted, every 
faculty may contribute its maximum by working at its best in a 
symmetrical personality. 

But this College has the high distinction of being a college for 
women, and woman is the strategic personality of the race. This 
has been so strikingly illustrated by the unfolding of history I pre- 
sume it needs no argument. When Satan sought to compass the 
ruin of the race, his first care was to make an alliance with woman, 
and we all bear witness to the correctness of his diagnosis and the 
success of his strategy. The first word of hope which Jehovah 
brought to the race was addressed to the woman, assuring her that 
her seed should bruise the head of the seducer. 

She had been created not to duplicate nor supplant man, but, as 
his complement, that through her the fainily, humanity's oldest 
and most determining institution, its essential unit, might be 
established and maintained. Her special commission and distinct- 
ive work, the development of womanly women, constitutes this 
College in a peculiar sense a strategic institution. 
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This College occupies a strategic position, for Baltimore is stra- 
tegically situated. Geographically, to the central north-west it 
furnishes nearness of access to the ocean highways ; to the north 
and east it is a vestibule through which they approach the south, 
and of the south it is commercially the metropolis. Educationally, 
through Johns Hopkins University, through its various technical 
and professional schools, through other educational institutions 
and facilities, through its literary taste and atmosphere, Baltimore 
is also the Athens of the South. In this environment and by virtue 
of the natural and far-reaching currents of Baltimore's influence, 
this College is most strategically situated. If it were proper to this 
occasion, and time permitted, there is abundant history illustrative 
of the pervasive, stimulating, directive, uplifting and enriching 
influence of Goucher College throughout these large, human and 
most promising areas. 

This is a strategic time. Woman, the strategic personality of 
the human race, has been coming to self-consciousness. That is 
usually an awkward period in development. Infelicities of speech, 
crudities of conduct, misinterpretation of relations, a stammering 
hesitancy or an obtrusive assertiveness are some of its symptoms, 
but it is immensely interesting and vitally important, for it is the 
prophecy of self-interpretation which is its consequent. But what 
shall woman interpret? She must herself interpret what she shall 
be. Shall her interpretation be the barbaric and lawless which it 
is claimed by some reside in all of us ? Shall it be the most obvious 
thing seen in others and most difficult because unnatural to her? 
Or shall it be the holiest and exclusive possibilities in her essential 
nature, the contribution which she alone can make, which of all 
things humanity most needs? The future of the race will be 
determined by the interpretation she makes of her personality. 

Never, since woman's passion to know led her to accept the evil 
counsel of her subtle foe — ^the great adversary — ^to the present, 
when her passion to do is agitating her deepest devotion, has there 
been a time when Christian Education was so urgently necessary. 
This is par excellence the time of all times in which this stra- 
tegic institution, so strategically located should interpret itself with 
greatest sanity and richest ministry. 
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It is cause for hearty thanksgiving that in the outworking of 
Divine Providence the strategic man has been found. Peculiariy 
prepared, broadly trained, variously tested, successful wherever 
tried and remarkably qualified to guide to largest ministry this 
strategic institution at this strategic time. Bom in the South, 
transplanted to the Pacific, a B. A., and itBKoi Leland Stanford 
Junior University, graduate of the Hastings Collie of Law, 
S. T. B of the Boston School of Theology, student at Halle and 
Berlin, with Ph. D. from Halle, a respected and successful lawyer, 
a beloved and efficient minister, an honored and trusted educator, 
a widely ranging and observant traveler, a sane social worker, an 
author whose literary productions are too virile to remain in the 
English language but exist in a number of translations, athletic, 
approachable, thoroughly human, a manly man, his absence 
regretted wherever he has been and his presence coveted by half a 
score of important places whose invitation did not tempt him, he 
comes at the earnest solicitation of its Board of Management to 
unite his life with the life of this institution. With admiration for 
his past and confidence in his future, I esteem it no ordinary privi- 
lege to present to you, as President of its Board of Trustees, 
William Westley Guth, President-elect of Goucher College to re- 
ceive from you his official conunission. 

Induction into office of the President-elect by Mr. Stunmerfield 
Baldwin, President of the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Baldwin : 

William Westley Guth, on behalf of the Board of Trustees, it is 
my pleasant duty to hand you the charter, the seal and the keys 
of Goucher College, as an evidence of your authority and rights 
as its President, and may the richest blessings of Our Heavenly 
Father rest upon you and the College throughout your adminis- 
tration. 

Response by President Guth : 

Mr. President and Board of Trustees, I hereby accept these 
symbols of official authority, and I solemnly pledge myself to de- 
vote my best energy to the fulfillment of the responsibilities which 
they represent, so help me God. 
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Charge to the Incoming President by Miss Mary E. WooUey, 
L. H. D., LL. D., President of Mount Holyoke Collie : 

" A Charge to the Incoming President " — ^it is a difficult task 
which you ask of me, Mr. President. Your invitation was most 
gracious, your willingness to receive advice most becoming in one 
of your office, but when you kindly assured me that you would be 
glad to have any suggestions that I might feel free to give, you 
evidently overlooked the fact that a collie president whose own 
term of office covers the whole of the present century, has grown 
so accustomed to receiving suggestions and advice, that she has 
almost forgotten how to give them. I suppose in the old and 
unprogressive ages, let us say, of the last century, that was not so 
true, the sources of advice and suggestion were then so limited — 
to Trustees and Faculty and students and Alumnae and parents 
and friends and people who had some responsibility for education 
or knew something about it. To-day, that is all changed. We of 
the guild of college presidents, have only to open our morning 
papers, or our weekly or monthly periodicals, or the last new book 
on Education, to receive a flood of light, a wealth of suggestion on 
any and every question that could by any possibility come within 
the realm of administration. The difficulty is the old one of an 
embarrassment of riches, for unfortunately authorities — and also 
those whom no stretch of a charitable imagination could place in 
that category — differ with regard to ways and means of educating 
youth, and especially feminine youth, and much of the time of the 
College Executive who would in all humility of spirit, learn how 
to run a college, must be given to discrimination and differentiation 
of opinions. It is not strange, then, that, with some other duties, 
incident to doing the work, we have not had the leisure to exercise 
our own powers of giving advice and suggestion, thus saving them 
from atrophy. 

I may, perhaps, be pardoned if I interpret the charge to the 
incoming President as an opportunity to state briefly our aca- 
demic creed — for in these days of creeds, social and industrial and 
political and patriotic and personal, we may be allowed one that is 
academic — ^to outline what the collies for women represented 
here this afternoon, believe. At the outset, I should warn you that 
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the retiring President of Vassar College is, or was last year, 
mediaeval in his educational ideas, and I understand that we are 
all included in the same group. 

Probably we would agree that the founder of Mount Holyoke 
was wise in dissenting from the gentleman who wished to call the 
new institution the " Pangynaskean Seminary," and yet believe 
that the " whole woman making scheme " is a legitimate definition 
of the function of a college. 

We believe, first, in the importance of the physical. The 
woman's college cares for the sound body as well as for the sane 
mind. It believes that there is an interrelation, that physical 
vitality helps the development of mental strength, and that a " level 
head *' promotes a strong body. It realizes that the efficiency of 
the worker, whatever may be the work, is impaired by physical 
weakness, and its aim is to send out graduates whose service will 
be more effective because of the buoyancy and vitality which they 
bring to it. But more than this, we believe that the college should 
be recognized as setting the standard of health for women, not 
only providing ideal conditions but also insisting that its students 
meet the physical as well as the intellectual requirements. The 
results would be as marked in the world of scholarship as in other 
vocations; there would be clearer and more vigorous thinking, 
a freer play of the imagination, a keener insight and greater cre- 
ative power. In all vocations there would be increased capacity 
for work and a joy and enthusiasm in living, quite as important in 
its influence upon the conunon as upon the individual welfare. 

It seems almost like the proverbial carr3ring of coals to New- 
castle to include this article of our creed in the charge to the incom- 
ing president of an institution which is recognized as having high 
ideals in this line and — what is better — living up to them. 

Second, we believe — strange as it may seem — ^in the subordina- 
tion of the social to the intellectual life of the institution. The pres- 
ent-day life is very different from that of the early years of college 
training, when it was justly criticised for affording too little recre- 
ation. The recreation in itself is not open to criticism ; it is, for 
the most part, both simple and democratic, and, as a means to an 
end, an excellent and necessary phase of the college training. It 
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is when it threatens to become an end in itself, or to interfere with 
the end and aim of the college, which is intellectual and not social, 
that it is a menace. 

A weakness of modem life, especially in America, lies in its 
distractions, its over-many interests, resulting in a continual sacri- 
fice of depth. The college should be free from this weakness. Not 
all students will be scholars, in the technical sense, but all ought to 
have the benefit of a scholarly atmosphere and the stimulus of a 
scholarly ideal, and whatever destroys that atmosphere and inter- 
feres with that ideal is out of place, however harmless it may be in 
itself. 

Third, we believe in the education of the individual. We cannot 
educate en masse. Class work at close range accomplishes at least 
three results ; it helps the student to " find herself," discovering 
not only the weak places but also the strong points ; it oflFers oppor- 
tunities for developing the power of self-expression, thus enabling 
the student to clarify her thought and make it her own; it offers 
opportunities for the development of character as well as the intel- 
lectual life. Personal acquaintance gives an understanding, an 
insight, invaluable for the instructor who is really interested in 
helping his students to make the most and best of themselves. We 
expect a physician to know something of his patient before he 
attempts to build him up physically ; it is equally necessary for the 
teacher to know something of the pupil if he would aid intelligently 
in the intellectual and moral upbuilding. 

Fourth, we believe in a liberal education. We believe in a liberal 
education because it develops efficiency and gives vision. In all 
vocations, paid and unpaid, industrial and professional, the work 
of the hands and the work of the head — ^the call of the day is for 
greater efficiency. Superficiality is the bane of American life. The 
passion to attain results, position, fame, wealth, even culture, with- 
out painstaking industry; the value set upon the short cut to suc- 
cess ; the lack of pride in work worthily done ; the loss of interest 
in the achievement itself, irrespective of compensation or recog- 
nition — ^against this " drift " the college must take its stand. 

The first essential to efficiency in any vocation, is that which 
is essential to the stability of a building, namely, a good foundation. 
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and there are certain studies which make good foundation material. 
The man about to build a house would be thought insane if he 
insisted that bricks, stone, concrete should be discarded and clap- 
boards and shingles substituted for the foundations, because, for- 
sooth, the house itself was to be clapboarded and the roof shingled, 
or should demand that the foundations be omitted, that the house 
might go up the more quickly. The result would be a shack for 
fair weather, not a house to stand the strain and stress of all sea- 
sons. 

We believe in the intensive studies of the liberal arts curriculum 
because grappling with difficulties develops mental and moral 
muscle, the kind of muscle that the modem world needs in the 
solving of its problems. To gain the power of gripping a subject, 
the habit of absolute accuracy, exactness, of retaining the essen- 
tials, is more valuable as preparation for whatever one may plan 
to do, than any number of technical courses without it. And in 
addition, it is invaluable for the unexpected demands of life, those 
demands which come unplanned and unprepared for. 

We believe in a liberal education because it gives the power of 
vision, vision into the past and into other sorts and conditions of 
life ; into the world of nature and into the world of art ; into the best 
of what men have thought and said and done, and left as an 
inspiration for those who come after them. 

We believe that a liberal education, rightly appreciated and 
improved, makes a bigger human being, enlarges the resources, 
broadens the outlook, deepens the sympathies, quickens the sense 
of responsibility. To the question, " How can I be best fitted to do 
my work? " it adds the larger question, " How can I be best fitted 
to do work for others ? " 

Lastly, we believe in giving to the woman of the twentieth 
century the widest opportunity for a full development of all her 
power, physical, intellectual and spiritual, that she may be ready 
to meet the added responsibilities and the multiplied demands 
which the century will bring. We believe that not only for the indi- 
vidual and the home, but also for the community and the nation, 
the colleges for women are rendering an incalculable service in the 
training of an educated, Christian womanhood, and we welcome 
you to the ranks of those who have a part in this great work. 
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Inaugural Address: "Woman's Place in the Scheme of 
Education." 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Board of Trustees, Distin- 
guished Visitors, Students and Friends: We are here this after- 
noon in the interest of the higher education of woman. It will not 
be inappropriate, therefore, to say a few words concerning her 
place in the educational scheme. In so doing, however, we should 
not wish to imply that woman needs to be treated differently in 
matters of education than her brother. Fundamentally, the edu- 
cational problem for both is the same. We have progressed too far 
in our knowledge of the capacities and capabilities of womankind 
to ask whether the girl is as capable of learning as is the boy. 
All girls will not take to some subjects, but neither will all boys. 
There is as much difficulty encountered in teaching some boys 
Mathematics, or Latin, or History, as there is encountered in teach- 
ing the same subjects to girls. Taking boys as they come and go, 
with their aptitudes and inclinations, we find that they present no 
easier problem for the adjusting of a standard curriculum than 
does a similar number of girls. 

We are justified in assuming that there is little or no difference 
between the mental capacities of a girl and a boy, and that the girl 
has just as much right to a higher education as the boy. There are 
many tendencies, however, which bring women to the f or^^ound 
educationally more than formerly, and in a public way. After all, 
woman is woman, and she will always present a problem peculiarly 
her own. Her status, however, has been changing and the changes 
have been pronotmced and marked. In the last few years she has 
been taking possession of so many fields, out of which hitherto 
she has been kept, that an entirely different attitude is taken toward 
her. This change in attitude is the result of the change in her own 
status. 

There is a change in her physical status. We do not expect to 
see the pale, wan, emaciated young woman to-day, concerned 
merely about indoor duties and social activities. We expect to see 
the healthy, full-rounded, robust young girl, with tastes for out- 
door life, with eagerness to do the things athletically which her 
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brother is able to do. Our girls to-day approach the ideal which 
Walt Whitman set in one of his poems : 

I see that they are worthy of me — I will be the robust husband of these 

women, 
They are not one jot less than I am. 

They are tanned in the face by shining suns and blowing winds ; 
Their flesh has the old divine suppleness and strength ; 
They know how to swim, row, ride, wrestle, shoot, run, strike, retreat, 

advance, resist, defend themselves ; 
They are ultimate in their own right, they are calm, clear, well-possessed of 

themselves. 

We do not mean that woman is stronger to-day than she was 
twenty, or forty, or sixty years ago. We simply mean that there is 
a different emphasis on her physical status. This emphasis, as 
President WooUey has just indicated, is nowhere more plainly seen 
than in our schools of learning. While there were eager and 
accomplished horsewomen decades ago and those who were given 
to long walks and other forms of outdoor activity, there was noth- 
ing like the concerted desire on the part of young women to-day to 
build their bodies into splendid physical machines. Undoubtedly, 
this is so because of the opportunity she has had in so many parts 
or our country to enter the same class rooms with her brother, and 
because of the colleges solely for women. This change in her 
physical status is of utmost significance. It does not mean that the 
girl is to be a tomboy, and the young woman mannish. It means, 
in her own sphere and with her own God-given endowment, she 
has certain rights which can be disregarded only at the peril of her 
best development. For the truth is that a sound mind in woman 
will most frequently be found in a sound body, and will give zest 
and eagerness to the whole activity of the girl. 

Now, this change in emphasis concerning her physical status 
goes to the foundation of some other changes in her viewpoint. 
As a result, her changed status is seen very noticeably along purely 
mental lines. Probably our largest college for women to-day con- 
tains more students than there were young women in all of our 
colleges and universities fifty years ago. In the beginning the 
higher education of women was purely an experiment. It was 
believed that a certain curricultun had to be framed for her, that 
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she needed to be adjusted to certain conditions of learning, and 
that she could not be put on the same plane as the young man. But 
we know now that she is able to learn, that she is not only keeping 
pace with her brother, but is out-distancing him in many particu- 
lars. In fact, the intellectual pace at which she is going has given 
some of our colleges and universities real concern. In at least two 
instances co-educational institutions in the last few years have 
been made institutions solely for young men. Whatever the rea- 
sons for such changes, and doubtless they were good and valid, 
it has been hard to flee from the temptation of assuming jokingly, 
at least, that the change was made because of the conspicuous place 
the women of such schools were taking in the matter of honors. 
At least one university, open to women as well as men, has defi- 
nitely limited the number of women who may be enrolled at any 
one time. Many of our co-educational schools, which have so 
nearly the same number of women as men, cause the presidents of 
these institutions and the constituencies some disquietude. There 
is a fear that the number of women may exceed that of the men. 
A recent report of a university president devotes a great deal of 
space to the fact that the women of that institution almost equal 
the men. The inference is that they may soon exceed the men in 
number. To meet this situation, if it is necessary to keep the num- 
ber of women less than the number of men, some purely arbitrary 
method must be resorted to. 

But why should it seem to be of so much consequence to have 
the number of men larger than the ntunber of women in a co-edu- 
cational institution ? Or why should the presidents of such insti- 
tutions take delight, on the one hand, if they can make appeal more 
to men than to women and, on the other hand, to have grave fears 
if the number of women exceeds that of men? As a matter of 
fact, in some of the co-educational institutions the number of 
women members which each year is added to the honor roll of 
Phi Beta Kappa is so far in excess of the men, as to lead one to 
prophesy with a reasonable degree of assurance that the Phi Beta 
Kappa societies in these institutions will become largely feminine 
if a change does not occur. In a leading university at a recent 
election to Phi Beta Kappa membership, there were eleven chosen. 
4 
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Ten of these were women ; the only man was a Japanese student. 
We know, of course, that men have not less mental acumen than 
women. Their lack is in application and industry and, hence, the 
women so frequently outdo them in scholarship. But this only 
proves that there is no reason in this day to adapt a curriculum to 
a girl's mind. She is equal to any scheme of studies. We cannot 
help but hark back to that episode in the University of Cambridge 
a few years ago, when the student taking the highest grade was a 
woman. Had she been a man she would have been entitled to the 
senior wrangler distinction. Being a woman, she could not be 
awarded the prize. It had to go, of course, to the man who was 
next in rank. But he was so far below her in grade that the late 
Professor Bowne, with delicious irony, said of him that, " although 
he was next, he was not adjacent." 

Now this change in the mental status is not due to the fact that 
woman has a brighter or stronger mind to-day than her mother 
had, or her grandmother or her great-grandmother. It is due to 
the changed viewpoint. The recognition which woman has won 
for herself has been almost entirely due to her mental abilities. 
Her educational rights were accorded her because she showed 
herself well able to defend them. 

It is not necessary, therefore, to dwell upon the changed status 
of women mentally. But it is well to note the fact because of the 
consequences that have resulted. No man who is really alive can 
be set down in a particular place and made to remain there. So 
is it impossible to relegate woman to a particular sphere. Her sex 
cannot be changed. But neither can her place be fixed, especially 
if the fixing is to be done by man. While she has certain funda- 
mental functions which always must be recognized and which will 
forever individualize her, these certainly are not to be looked upon 
as limitations which necessarily would preclude her from partici- 
pation in any of the concerns of life. Because woman has shown 
herself equal to activities which have been looked upon as belong- 
ing wholly to man, her social status has changed and is continuing 
to change. Just where she is now or where she will be to-morrow is 
impossible to say. He would be a bold man who should undertake 
to declare with certainty what the status of woman is in reference 
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to the confusing and complexed problems that grow out of our 
teeming and seething life. I would have no word to say concerning 
woman's rights, if her rights involve nothing more than the ballot. 
Personally, I have never found any reason why women should not 
vote. There is no physical disability on her part, and no mental 
disability. It is difficult to see why there should be a social or 
political disability. Taking woman for woman in comparison with 
man for man, woman is just as able to cast the ballot as is man. I 
raise this point in passing because it is a vital issue, an issue which 
men will be unable to evade or ignore, or to dispose of by raillery 
or invective. 

There is no reason why a woman who knows something about 
business and public affairs and is interested in social betterment 
cannot be lovable, and gracious, and sweet, or, above all, a good 
mother. Margaret Deland very forcibly says that "the cant 
phrase (which is almost enough to make the hearer a suflFragist on 
the spot !) to the effect that the hand that rocks the cradle is unfit 
or unable to cast a ballot, is as silly as it is unconvincing. If the 
hand is so foolish or so incapable as that, it is more dangerous to 
the state to trust a cradle to it than to trust a ballot." There may 
be some men who do not want their wives to know anything about 
business or politics — ^women who would not know how to recon- 
cile a bank account or whether they were Republicans or Demo- 
crats unless their husbands told them. These very men, however, 
will affirm strongly that the place for woman is the home with her 
children. We not only admit this, in the case of every woman who 
has a home and children, we would emphasize it with all the 
power of speech. But we would hasten to say that because woman 
is to be a home-maker and to be entrusted with the citizenship of 
the future, there is no reason why she should think of nothing 
else but her home and the domestic welfare of her children, that 
she should be ignorant of the movements in politics and conunerce. 
The very fact that she has the making of the future voters in her 
hands is reason enough why she should be intelligently informed 
on the questions of the day, why she should have had a training 
which would enable her and stimulate her to cultivate a taste for a 
knowledge of these so-called masculine affairs. The boy on her 
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lap or at her knee should have the chance to take in unconsciously 
the underlying principles concerning the duties and the responsi- 
bilities of the voter. A woman who is entirely unconcerned about 
the ballot will not give herself readily or very intelligently to a 
consideration of the obligations which the franchise entails. These 
are considerations of considerable moment and they cannot be 
pushed aside by any cavalier or cocksure statement which would 
rule woman out of the right to the ballot simply because she is a 
woman and should be a home-maker. The training of women, to 
use the words of another, " should be such as will help them to 
marry wisely, to have children that are worth raising, and to raise 
them well." This means an education which involves a great deal 
more than only cooking and sewing and the well-ordering of a 
household and the observance of the best usages of society, or the 
purely social side of college life. 

But in every discussion concerning the social status of woman 
there seems to be the implication that all women will marry and 
become home-makers. That all women might marry, if a happy 
union should be the result, is a blessing ardently to be desired. 
But past history and present experience show us that all women 
cannot marry. Leaving out all such cases which would not rightly 
come under a serious purview of the subject, there are good rea- 
sons why some women cannot or ought not to marry. There surely 
should be no force used in the matter, and if a woman sees her way 
clear by preference to remain in a single state of happiness, there 
is no reason why criticism should be passed upon her. Again, 
there are many others who, while desirous of entering into wedded 
bliss, for one reason or another are prevented from so doing. 
Here, again, we have a problem of considerable moment. Are 
these women to be mere vines, clinging to some accidental oak? 
Are they to have no stamina of their own? Are they to be at the 
mercy of every untoward wind that blows? Or are they to have 
equal rights with their brothers for self-protection and support, 
and we use the term " self -protection " just as advisedly as the 
word " support." A very large number of women are necessarily 
thrown upon their own resources. They must have the right as 
well as the privilege to take care of themselves. We have made so 
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much progress in this direction that it is not surprising any longer 
to find a woman occupying some prominent business or profes- 
sional place. A few weeks ago the newspapers over our country 
printed the picture of a subordinate officer in New York, who was 
a man, being sworn into office by his superior officer, who was a 
woman. This seemed to be a most unusual thing. And yet, when 
we caught our second breath, it did not seem at all unusual. There 
are a great many women who hold positions superior to some men. 
They hold these superior positions because of their ability to main- 
tain themselves. And there is a growing disposition on the part 
of many sensible men to feel that they are not in a subordinate 
position because a woman happens to be over them. They rather 
look upon it as a privilege for the simple reason that, uncon- 
sciously, at least, they recognize the superior abilities of the par- 
ticular woman. But the right to self-protection and support must 
not be for those women only who have sufficient energy and 
determination to declare and maintain their rights. All women 
must have at least equal opportunities in the race. And much 
educating of the public needs to be done to make this fact clear, 
or to secure its open declaration where it is tacitly acknowledged. 

The social status of woman has changed. It has changed for 
the better because she has shown herself competent in business 
and in social and professional work. She has preempted some 
fields because they require woman-tact and adaptability, and has 
given herself to labors which she seems to be able to accomplish 
so much better than man. In short, she has given herself with 
skill and devotion to all the activities which go to the betterment 
of the human race — ^problems of the home, the school, the church, 
the state, yes and also the nation — ^problems that are being solved 
now so much better than they were many years ago, simply be- 
cause woman has put herself to the solution. 

The women's colleges have a part to perform in the develop- 
ment of womankind to-day more important than ever. There 
always will be finishing schools where girls will receive training. 
But these finishing schools, with their emphasis upon the accom- 
plishments of womankind, will not play a significant part in 
solving the problems of which women are a part. There must 
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be a more robust, a more virile, a more vital type of training for 
bur women to-day, a training which will emphasize the wider 
reaches of their usefulness and enable them to be of real service 
to humanity whether as home-makers or bread-winners. 

This training must come, of course, through the curriculum land 
the teaching force. There are certain fundamental subjects which 
enter into a liberal education. But the curriculum ought not to be 
so fixed and hard as to exclude other subjects that have not been 
or which even now are not much thought of. It is too daring to 
declare that certain subjects have no place in a college curriculum. 
As the principal thing is life, the curriculum must be spelled in 
terms of life. Any form of life which has relation to the living 
processes or conditions of the day ought, in some way, to be recog- 
nized in the college curriculum. What these forms or processes of 
life are cannot be fixed for all time. Many of them are different 
to-day than they were yesterday. In fact, some of the living forms 
of yesterday are dead to-day. Forms may arise to-morrow of 
which we now do not know. The winds of freedom must blow. 
We cannot stop them. Any attempt to do so is dangerous. Wis- 
dom directs us to move with rather than against them. The atti- 
tude of the college, therefore, ought to be one of open-mindedness, 
one of friendliness, to changes that may come. Better have no 
set curriculum than a Procrustean bed. 

But the best devised curriculum will be of little account without 
an able faculty. Young men should be under the instruction of 
teachers of adequate endowment and training, with large views 
and broad sympathies, who can make every subject which they 
teach stand out before the mind of the student as a living entity, 
having vital relationship to the present day. It is equally important 
that young women should be under the same kind of instruction. 
If, as is said, they are quick to jump at conclusions, if they allow 
their emotions to override their intellects, and their desire to have 
their own way lead them to violate all law, it is of exceeding great 
consequence that their teachers should be men and women of the 
very highest and best type. If their teachers are men, they should 
be men; if they are women, they should be women. There is no 
more place for a mannish woman in a college devoted solely to the 
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education of women than there is for a womanish man. Life 
should be just as virile and strong in a college for women as it is 
in a college for men. There ought never to be the suggestion that 
a college for women is any less strong or robust than a college for 
men. There ought never to be the least intimation that because a 
college is given up wholly to the training of young women it is 
effeminate and is dealing almost entirely with feminine problems. 
Women need men and they need women as their teachers. They 
should have the benefit of all the manly qualities — ^yes, and of all 
the womanly qualities, that go into a strong, robust teaching force. 
For the question is not so much in women's colleges as to whether 
the faculties should be composed of men or of women, or should 
have an equal niunber of men and women, or more men than 
women or more women than men; the question particularly is 
whether the faculty is virile and life-giving. 

This is our task, then, as we conceive it : to recognize the changed 
and changing status of woman and to study with carefulness the 
part she is playing and is to play in the wider movements of man- 
kind. She cannot be kept out of her educational heritage and, with 
a higher training, she necessarily will take advantage of oppor- 
tunities which heretofore have not been hers. But in all the train- 
ing which the schools can give we would not lose sight of the fact 
that the duty of motherhood must rest upon her, and that her chief 
work is to be that of the home-maker. While our higher institu- 
tions of learning should grant to woman the privileges of graduate 
and technical courses with the view to business or professional life, 
on the ground that all women cannot or will not marry, it would be 
a mistaking of the real purpose of her higher education if she 
should be trained away from, rather than toward, the expectancy 
of marriage and motherhood. The future of the race depends 
upon the training of our young women to-day so that they will be 
able to rear and nurture the coming generations. The boys of 
to-day can be the men of to-morrow only as they come under the 
tutelage of mothers who love them, not with a more or less selfish 
or ignorant love, but who love them with a wise and knowing love, 
a love that can comprehend the meaning of boyhood and young 
manhood, and the possibilities and obligations of citizenship. So 
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the thought should never be absent from those who have our 
women's colleges in charge that the girls who go forth from our 
halls are to be the women who shall hold posterity in their arms and 
upon their shoulders. Noble and inspiring is the ideal of a home 
presided over by a woman who has had the widest opportunity for 
collegiate training, who with the knowledge she has come by at 
the coll<^e has lost none of her womanly qualities and grace, but 
has appreciated and developed these as she has grown intelligently 
conscious of the duties which devolve upon her. From such a 
woman there need arise no fears that she will disrupt the home or 
not be the helpful and loving companion of her husband and the 
friend and playmate of her children. She may have talents to 
express herself clearly and forcibly on public occasions. She may 
have abilities to take leadership in public movements. She may be 
peculiarly adapted to meet intricate situations in the civic life or 
body politic. Or she may have none of these gifts ; she may be 
retiring, sensitive of any public prominence or recognition, just as 
a great many men are. But whether her activities lie in a public 
direction, or in the seclusion of the home, she would nevertheless 
be a force for righteousness and uplift because of the knowledge 
she possesses and the desire she will have for further information 
concerning the wider bearing of the problems of the day. And in 
this sense she would be the hopeful factor that would steady the 
" Ship of State " and strengthen the men who are to be its guide. 

And this place which the educated woman in the future is to 
occupy brings us more specifically to the realization that in all 
things she is to be so trained that the spiritual intuitions of her soul 
shall be org^ized and developed into positive and sturdy religious 
faith. It has been said that woman naturally pves herself over to 
religious emotion. The fact is that the qualities of the woman- 
mind and character will frequently lead her into a form of scepti- 
cism and fatalism which is really more dangerous than a similar 
attitude taken by some men. Yet she is peculiarly susceptible to 
the best religious training, and woe betide our nation if this feature 
of her education should be ignored or lightly regarded 1 It is a 
matter of great significance that in the colleges devoted solely to 
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the higher training of women, the religious note is dominant. The 
catalogues of these institutions practically without exception spe- 
cifically say that the institutions were founded for the purpose of 
emphasizing the spiritual values and the fundamentals of religious 
faith ; and this is the evident purpose of them all. Not one of them 
is sectarian or, in a strict sense, denominational. They stand on 
the broad and liberal basis of Christian education. They sing 
with equal zest and force of conviction : 

O Lord and Master of us all, 

Whate'er our name or sign. 
We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call, 

We test ottr lives by Thine. 

At the present time, there are upward of ten thousand women 
enrolled in these colleges. They number thousands of graduates 
on their alumnae registers. The influence of women trained under 
such surroundings and with such purpose is simply inestimable. 
The idealism of to-day will be the history of to-morrow. There 
is no place where the idealistic attitude can be better developed 
than among our youth in college and, particularly, in our young 
women's colleges. Because of this fact the future is more hopeful. 
Matters of faith and belief cannot be dissociated from the cur- 
ricultun and the teaching force. Questions and doubts are bound 
to arise. The teacher should be a man or a woman whose re- 
ligious view of life is positive. This world has not been helped 
along very much by negation. It is too easy to pull down and too 
difficult to build up for the teacher to allow himself to be in a 
cynical or destructive mood. The education which does not give 
the student a strong grasp upon the unseen through the intensity 
of a wisely directed faith, which does not help her when perplexing 
problems arise, to 

Geave ever to the sunny side of doubt 
And cling to faith beyond the forms of faith 

is not a desirable education. Wisdom does not lie in the decla- 
ration that because we cannot sec or prove a thing, the thing does 
not exist. Wisdom rather is to inspire youth with an unshakable 
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conviction that a large element of human strength depends upon 
the capacity to see the unseen and to expect revelations from the 
intangible. 

So far as Goucher College is concerned, the ideal entertained by 
the founders is 

.... the formation of womanly character for womanly ends — a character 
appreciative of excellence, capable of adaptation to whatever responsibilities 
life may bring, efficient alike in the duties of the home and of society, 
resourceful in leisure, reverent toward accepted truths, yet intelligently 
regardful of progressive ideas, earnest and purposeful, but gentle and self- 
controlled.* 

This ideal becomes our ideal, and it is our earnest hope and 
prayer that throughout the administration which begins to-day, 
this primary purpose of Goucher College will never be lost sight of, 
but be furthered in every practicable way. 

And on this occasion, I would not seem to be unmindful of the 
splendid work which has been done in the years that are past by 
the men and women of high ideals and strong character and reso- 
lute purpose, who have labored here in the service of the young 
women who have been and who are enrolled as its students. It is 
easy in this day to be thoughtless of the toils and the struggles of 
the former days. We soon forget. God forbid that the sacrifice 
and toil of the foimders, the Trustees, the Faculty and the con- 
stituency of Goucher College shall ever be forgotten or lightly 
esteemed. 

And may we also take this opportunity to express our sincere 
appreciation of the generous support which came during the past 
year from the friends and patrons of Goucher College. Her 
extremity was God's opporttmity. He strengthened the faith and 
reopened the purses of her long-time supporters and raised up 
others who gladly helped in her time of need. To Him we are 
thankful, to Him we re-dedicate the Coll<^e, to Him we consecrate 
our energies. 

At the conclusion of President Guth's address the Goucher Col- 
lege Song was rendered by the Coll<^e Glee Club. 



* John Blackford Van Meter. 
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SONG OF GOUCHER COLLEGE 

Words by Anna Lewis Cols, '92. Music by John Itsst. 

Where is pain or care or sorrow? 
Where are menacing thoughts for the morrow? 
Come let them alone, 
Let others bemoan — 
The flickering beams of a dying star, 
Or the faint first throbs of an evil afar, 
These are burdens for others to borrow. 

Who's for joy, for light, for grace? 
Who in her soul for hope hath a place ? 
Come bring* these along 
To put in a song, 
With freshest thoughts from a woman's mind. 
With purest beats from her heart enshrined. 
With beauty aglow from a woman's face. 

Sing the light of halcyon days. 
Sing of the fairest of fair ones' ways ; 
Lo, this be our song. 
And let it belong 
To the wisest and best of the maids of the land. 
To that gravest, merriest, stateliest band. 
Let it speak the women of Baltimore's praise. 

Sing of breeze on Cretan shore, 
Sing of the jewels of Persia's lore. 
Yes, purer than these 
And sweet as that breeze 
Be the lives of the women in dear Goucher Hall, 
Be the lives of the women who join in the call : — 
" Long life to our college of fair Baltimore I " 

GREETINGS 

Dean Eleanor Louisa Lord : 

Doubtless, Mr. President, the chief purpose of the Trustees in 
selecting you to fill the office to which you are being f onnally wel- 
comed to-day was that you should in every way promote the 
efficiency of the College. Obviously efficiency depends partly upon 
the economical and judicious management of finances — ^the spend- 
ing of every dollar where it will do the most good — ^and partly 
upon the maintenance of a well-trained, cflFective teaching force. 
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Other elements enter into the development of a successful coU^e, 
but I assume that your efforts will be definitely directed along the 
two lines that I have indicated. I fed equally certain that your 
methods of procedure will not be quite the same in both cases. 
Endowments, investments, receipts, expenditures : these have to do 
with material facts, with a more or less artificial mechanism, and it 
is fitting that these material elements that enter into the determi- 
nation of efficiency should be analyzed and tabulated, checked up 
and audited, so to speak, and reconstructed if necessary. 

But I feel confident that you will deal differently with us of the 
Faculty. You will recognize that we are human beings and not 
machines to be '* speeded up *' to the maximum capacity ; that the 
output of this institution is not machine-made products, but human 
personalities. A somewhat vehement editorial in the Nation a few 
years ago deplored the cult of efficiency in the universities and the 
frequent utterances on this subject " in language precisely modeled 
upon that which the foreman of a machine shop might use in 
regard to workmen under his orders " ; and the writer compares 
the substitution of " scientific management " for the encourage- 
ment of personal freedom and a liberal spirit in the teaching force 
to killing the goose that laid the golden egg. 

We already know you well enough to believe that you will not 
set about mechanically measuring our gauge in terms of working 
hours, or the relation of our salaries' to the size of our elective 
classes ; you will not set a time-keeper over us to record our going 
out and our coming in. But you will be quick to search out the 
secret of our personalities. You will inquire into the humanness 
of our relations with our students, the quality of our inspiration, 
the breadth and sanity of our views. You will wish to measure the 
height of our idealism and to sound the depths of our devotion to 
our own professional standards. 

You have never told me this, Mr. President, in so many words, 
but I am confident that if I paused now and asked whether I am 
right, you would say "Yes." And I believe that I reflect the 
sentiments of my colleagues in expressing confidence that under 
your leadership we may all be so sensitive to your own idealism 
and so inspired by your example that we may search our own 
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hearts, make a survey, each of his own capacity, and not rest satis- 
fied until we have reached the maximum of teaching power. 

And so. President Guth, in wishing you all success and pros- 
perity in the office to which you have been called across a conti- 
nent, we are glad of this opportunity to pledge you our lo)raIty and 
to promise you our hearty co-operation. Naturally, we all believe 
ourselves to be what are called " strong characters *' ; if this be 
syTion)mious with strong wills and strong individualities, it is likely 
that our inherent docility may not always be in evidence. But we 
hope that you will try to discover our virtues and be tolerant 
towards our idiosyncracies ; that you will condone our faults and 
believe in our good intentions. We are glad to accept your leader- 
ship and to fall into step with you along the paths of progress 
which you will point out to us. We trust that we may share your 
counsels and aid you in shaping the destiny of the New Goucher ; 
and we indulge the hope that as time passes we may become sen- 
sible of a constant tightening of the bond of s)mipathy and devo- 
tion to a common cause ; that, as we come to know you better, we 
may even become to you a sort of Old Guard on whose faithful- 
ness you can depend to the last ditch. 

Does this sound rhetorical and grandiloquent? If so, it is only 
because on this day of happy augury we are truly thrilled with the 
hope of high adventure ; because we believe this to be the dawn of 
a true Renaissance of our College, and because you have already 
taken your position among us not as the captain of a paying 
industry, nor as the director of an educational plant, but as a 
fellow soldier, a co-worker in an undertaking which calls* for the 
highest qualities and appeals to the worthiest ambitions of both 
the President and the Faculty of Goucher College. 

Miss Christie Y. Dulaney, President of the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation : 

President Guth, Honored Guests, Trustees, Faculty, Friends, 
Students and Alumnae: I feel this afternoon very much as the 
little girl who, eating her breakfast food, exclaimed to her mother 
as the sun fell on her spoon and she quickly put it to her mouth, 
" Oh, mother, I am full of glory ; I swallowed a sunbeam." I feel 
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this afternoon in having the honor of welcoming Dr. Guth, as a 
representative of the Alumnae, that " I am full of glory," reflected 
from Goucher College. And I hope that as time goes on that I 
may prove to be a better reflector. 

As a mother, who has reared her children with tenderness and 
anxious thought, sends them out into the world to do good and to 
bring honor to her motherhood, so the College sends forth her 
graduates to share with others the good they have received and to 
minister unto those who need them. To-day we Alumnae come as 
children returning to their home, each with her own story to tell, 
each with her word of welcome to the new President. Some will 
tell stories that glow with the enthusiasm of success, and from 
others we will hear of hard and tedious plodding. Some will 
breathe upon us by their very presence the sweet spirit of Christian 
womanhood, which has grown rich through service and deeds 
which the world does not always see. If, by some long distance 
apparatus, we could to-day connect with the far-off countries of 
Turkey, India, China, Korea and Japan, those of our number who 
are serving their fellow-men in these places would tell us similar 
stories. 

But why do I tell you these things? Not to boast of our College, 
but that I may remind all of you that wherever college graduates 
are, whether it be the smallest town in Maryland or the remotest 
section of "Awakening China," they are making their impress 
upon those who are about them. When you think that we now 
have II 28 Aliunnae you would have a tremendous task to calculate 
the number of persons who have been and are being touched in all 
the associations of life by them. 

Has it not then made a difference in this community and in the 
world that Goucher College has lived and is living? And is it not 
of the highest importance that you, our friends, and we Alumnae, 
shall make her live forever, and that we shall bear testimony of her 
influence ? As Alumnae, let us on this happy occasion pledge anew 
our loyalty to our Alma Mater. 

To the students we would say : Appreciate your privilege dur- 
ing the years of your student life. 
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To our friends and all the people of Baltimore we would say : 
Do not neglect the welfare of this great institution, for it is insepa- 
rable from the welfare of your city and your coimtry. 

To our distinguished guests we would express our appreciation 
of the honors and privileges accorded us in their institutions. 

To our founders, our Trustees and Faculty, we would express 
our deep gratitude for all they have done to make possible for us 
our Goucher College. 

And now, to you. Dr. Guth, our new President, whom we have 
already welcomed in our hearts, we say Welcome ! Welcome to the 
College we love ! We love the grey stone walls which people call 
the College. But that is not our CoUege. It is the spirit that dwells 
within those walls and pervades the intercourse of those who from 
year to year meet within them. It is this that we love ; it is this 
that we cherish ; it is this that we place to-day in your keeping. We 
believe it can have no better g^rdian. In your care it will flourish 
and bring forth fruit, for within you dwells a kindred spirit, one 
which " seeketh not its own " and " rejoiceth in the truth." 

As we welcome you we pledge to you our support and co-oper- 
ation in all your efforts toward the upbuilding of Goucher College. 
We stand ready to serve and earnestly pray in the words of our 
Goucher College Motto : " And may the God of Peace sanctify you 
wholly " unto this work to which he has called you. 

Miss Helen L. Kjeever, President of the Student Organization : 

Dr. Guth, we the students of Goucher could have no happier 
privilege than that of offering to you our cordial congratulations 
on this occasion of your inauguration. 

You have waited four months from the day of your arrival to 
be formally inaugurated the President of Goucher, but we have 
needed no ceremony to know you for our President from the 
moment of your first morning in chapel. And so your inaugu- 
ration is significant to us only as an opportunity of publicly ex- 
pressing our keenest appreciation of the honor you have done us 
in accepting the Presidency of our College. 

The worthy history of Goucher in the past may have had some 
influence in bringing you here. To you we would say that this 
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history is our deq)est source of inspiration of loyalty to our Col- 
lege. The crisis that we have just passed has put the loyalty of 
both students and Alumnae to the practical test of self-sacrifice. 
But these sacrifices have only served to broaden and deepen our 
spirit of loyalty. And this broadened and deepened spirit which 
we are bringing from the past to pour into the future just ahead, 
we offer to you from to-day irrevocably bound up with our future. 
And it is our most sincere wish that this future may hold for you 
many years of successful administration. 

LETTERS OF GREETING 
Read by Mk. Henry S. Dulaney, Vice President Board of Trustees 

Mr. Dulaney: 

From the large number of congratulatory letters and telegrams 
which have come to President Guth and the Board of Trustees, 
we have chosen the following to read on this occasion. 

The White House, Washington 

Pass Christian, January i, 1914. 
My dear Mr. Baldwin: I wish most sincerely that it were 
possible for me to accept the very attractive invitation conveyed 
by your letter of December thirtieth to attend the induction into 
office of the new President of Goucher, but, unhappily, I have 
been obliged to decline so many invitations of a similar sort that 
I dare not now venture upon exceptions. I have, as a matter of 
fact, turned away in these matters from some of the dearest 
and most valued friends I have. Will you not express to the 
Board of Trustees of the College my warm appreciation of their 
thought of me and my sincere best wishes for the prosperity of 
the College and of the new administration? 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 

WooDROw Wilson. 
Mr. Summerfield Baldwin, 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
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Vassar College 

poughkeepsie, n. y. 

President's Office 

January 12, 1914. 
My dear President Guth : I very deeply appreciate the honor 
you do me in asking me to take part in the ceremony of yottr 
inauguration as President of Goucher. I give up my work here, 
however, definitely, on the first of February, and I hope to start at 
once for CaUfomia. It will therefore be impossible for me to 
accept your invitation. 

Let me wish for you the fullest success in your important field 
and great happiness in the doing of your work. 
With kindest regards, I am. 

Very truly yours, 

J. M. Taylot. 

Office of the President 

Wellesley College 

Wellesley, Massachusetts 

February 4, 1914. 

President William Westley Guth, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
My dear President Guth : I greatly regret that I am unable 
to attend your inauguration as President of Goucher College on 
February ninth. May I take this opportunity to extend to you the 
congratulations and good wishes of Wellesley Coll<^e? We 
rejoice that the service which Goucher has already rendered is to 
be continued under your wise leadership. 
With high regard, I am. 

Most truly yours, 

Ellen F. Pendleton. 

Cambridge, Mass., February 4, 1914. 
Dear Dr. Guth : It has given me sincere pleasure to hear that 
the former Woman's Collie of Baltimore has now been put on a 
substantial and permanent basis under the title of Goucher College. 

5 
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I made the acquaintance of Dr. and Mrs. Goucher on the spot in 
the early days of the College they were building up, and formed a 
high opinion of the intelligence and public spirit with which they 
developed the institution. I admired particularly the thorough 
sanitary construction of the buildings they had erected, the care 
given to the health of the students, and the wisdom shown in the 
preparation of the programs of study, which were as varied and 
comprehensive as the resources of the institution permitted. The 
friends and supporters of the Collie are entitled to congratulate 
themselves that so admirable a piece of educational work has now 
been put on permanent foundations, with just recognition of the 
devoted labors of the foimders. 

Sincerely yours, 

Charles W. Eliot. 
President Wm. W. Guth, 
Goucher Coll<^e, Baltimore, Md. 

RoLLA Vernon Watt 

San Francisco, February 3, 1914. 
My dear Mr. Baldwin : The trustees of the College of the 
Pacific received the individual invitations of the Trustees of 
Goucher College to be present at the inauguration of Dr. Guth on 
February seventh to ninth inclusive, and very much regret that it 
will be impossible for us to accept the same. 

We desire to take this opportunity, however, of congratulating 
you upon having secured Dr. Guth as your President, and of wish- 
ing him through you a long and successful career in his high office. 
We are sure the inauguration exercises will be of great interest 
and profit to all concerned ; it is a matter of regret to us that the 
College of the Pacific will probably not be represented officially 
on this occasion, due to our great distance from you. 
With personal regards, I am, 

Yours truly, 

RoLLA V. Watt. 
Summerfield Baldwin, Esq., 
President Board of Trustees, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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TELEGRAM 
From the faculty of the College of the Pacific. 

San Jose, Calif., February 7, 1914. 
Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Guth, Gaucher CoUege, Baltimore, Md. 

The faculty of the College of the Pacific send their greetings 
and congratulations to you on your inauguration as President 
of Goucher CoU^fe and extend their good wishes for a most suc- 
cessful and delightful administration. 

GREETINGS FORM BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 

President Thomas : 

I had not expected to be able to be here to-day so that I have no 
words to speak worthy of this great occasion. I arrived only in 
time to take my place in the procession, and President Guth, whose 
orders we are here to obey, showed me on the program that a letter 
of mine, written when I had no hope of coming, was to be read 
and asked me to substitute the living word for the dead letter. 

It gives me very special pleasure to bring two-fold greetings to 
Goucher College to-day, first as a Baltimore woman to express the 
joy of aU Baltimoreans in Goucher's new endowment and new 
President, and second as President of Bryn Mawr College to join 
the many other college presidents who are here to bring to Goucher 
CoU^e the cordial congratulations of her sister colleges on her 
weU deserved good fortune. 

We celebrate to-day not only the inauguration of a new Presi- 
dent of Goucher College, but also in a sense a new Goucher Col- 
lie, free from its crushing burden of debt, possessed at last of 
what we believe will be the beginning of an adequate endowment, 
more strongly entrenched than ever before in the admiration and 
affection of Baltimoreans. We can best estimate what Goucher 
Collie means to Baltimore by remembering the grief felt by the 
girls of Baltimore and by their fathers and mothers when it was 
feared that Goucher College might not be able to continue her 
beneficent work. Every college in a sense creates its own demand 
and its own supply. Goucher College has already educated, and 
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will educate in the future, hundreds of Baltimore girls who but for 
its existence in our midst would never have had a college educa- 
tion. We Baltimoreans rejoice to-day to think of the future 
generations of Baltimore girls who will study in Goucher College. 

I also bring you, Mr. President, greetings from a sister college, 
Bryn Mawr, the woman's college nearest geog^phically, and I 
venture to add, the nearest in spirit and affection to Goucher Col- 
lie. Br}Ti Mawr and CJoucher are bound together by many 
mutual students. They are bound together by common standards 
of high scholarship and by many other close relationships. 

Colleges for women have at the present time a peculiarly inter- 
esting task. Our task, Mr. President, the one on which you are 
just entering, is much more exciting, if I may say so, than the 
work of our brother college presidents who preside over colleges 
for men. They know more or less what their men students will 
accomplish. However well they may train them they know what 
men have done in the world in the past and they know that their 
students, however well they teach them, will do only what has been 
done by men before, and do it perhaps only a little better. But 
those of us who are training women students cannot possibly tell 
what the college-bred woman of the future will accomplish. We 
are sure only of this — ^that, however broad may be the education 
that we give them, that we g^ve you students of Goucher — ^the 
girls now in college will have wider opportunities for service, will 
be able to accomplish infinitely more than those of us who are on 
this platform, even than those of us who are their teachers, dream 
of. You, students of Goucher College, and your successors, will 
play a great part in what I may venture to call the feministic ages 
of the future. It is our delight and our pride to endeavor to fit you 
in every way for this great task. You will bear, rear, and educate 
the new generations of children to be bom under the new eugenic 
conditions of the future. You will live to see that beautiful new 
world that can come into being only when men and women work 
together side by side, shoulder to shoulder for righteousness. 
Yours will be the joy of using the intellectual and spiritual powers 
that Goucher College under the administration of her new Presi- 
dent will g^ve you to bring about this new heaven and new earth. 
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GREETINGS FROM JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

Acting President Welch : 

Mr. President, Members of the Faculty, Members of the Board 
of Trustees, and Ladies and Gentlemen: In glad response to the 
invitation of the Trustees and the Faculty of Goucher College I 
am commissioned to bring the cordial greetings and cong^tula- 
tions of the hearty good wishes of the trustees, the faculty and all 
the members of Johns Hopkins University to Goucher College, 
and especially to its new President upon this auspicious occasion. 
Our congratulations may, perhaps, be mingled with a touch of 
envy, inasmuch as we are bereft of a president. But I venture to 
say that they come with all the deeper appreciation of the good 
fortime of Goucher College in filling this important office with such 
eminent satisfaction and with such assurance of success and pros- 
perity. 

From none of the many institutions represented here to-day, 
either personally or by congratulatory messages, can the expres- 
sion of good will and good wishes come with a greater, and I 
venture to say, not even with quite the same measure of s)rmpa- 
thetic interest, as from the institution which I represent. For 
Johns Hopkins University and Goucher College are bound together 
by neighborly ties, by common service in their respective fields of 
higher education, by years of close association and harmonious 
co-operation, each aiding and supplementing the work of the 
other in many ways. 

I might cite as an example of this bond which links us together 
the way in which Johns Hopkins and Goucher College have joined 
hands in providing collegiate instruction and collegiate courses for 
teachers in the public schools. We have sent you of Goucher, at 
least a dozen, perhaps more, of our doctors of philosophy who are 
now, or have been, upon your Faculty. You have sent us, since the 
days when Johns Hopkins opened its doors freely to women for 
graduate instruction and work, very many graduates who are 
engaged in graduate work in the Johns Hopkins University. These 
ties, then, are so intimate, so close, and are destined to become so 
much stronger with time, that I repeat our greetings to you, com- 
ing with a great measure of s)rmpathy and interest in your work. 
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We rejoice, as all of the citizens of Baltimore must rejoice, in 
the high reputation and success of Goucher Collie. She has 
endeavored always to maintain a high standard of collegiate edu- 
cation, and has placed herself in the front rank among the colleges 
for women in tfiis country, standing alone, south of Mason and 
Dixon's line, among the colleges with equally high standard. 
Goucher is national in scope. Nevertheless, she renders a very 
special service to the City of Baltimore, and exercises a very 
special influence here. Her loss to this city would simply have 
been irreparable ; and it is, indeed, a cause of rejoicing that because 
of the generous responses to the appeals for aid which were made, 
there is no longer any reason to apprehend such a loss. 

Goucher Collie, standing as it does for high ideals in collie 
education, furnishing as it does excellent opportunities for thor- 
ough training, which as I am glad to testify, include opportunities 
for the conserving of health as well as for building up of charac- 
ter — I was particularly gratified that President WooUey, in her 
charge to the incoming President, placed first the interest of health 
in all its bearing upon the body and mind — ^happy in the possession 
of such students as I see here, and of such loyal Alumnae who, as 
we know, are really serving their respective communities and thus 
humanity. Goucher College, justifying her professions by her 
practice, certainly has the right to make appeal for generous sup- 
port from the city, the state, and the nation. " To him that hath 
shall be g^ven " is pre-eminently true of the institutions for higher 
learning — possibly of scmie of them I think even too true — ^but I 
have no doubt that after weathering these early years, notwith- 
standing the generosity of public-spirited donors, and especially of 
that citizen of Baltimore whose honored name the College bears, I 
doubt not that Goucher can now look forward confidently to years 
of prosperity and success. 

There were a few thoughts I had intended to express about the 
oflice of president, but the time is passing. I was greatly inter- 
ested in what President WooUey said. Some think, as you know, 
that the oflice of president is over-magnified in our somewhat 
numerous American colleges and universities. Certainly, if all the 
demands for the qualifications and the activities of the American 
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college president are to be met, as my colleague. Professor Gilder- 
sleeve says, you will have to create a different breed. But the 
opportunities are great. The position is one of power and influ- 
ence. And happy indeed is the college which has a president who 
realizes his opportunities. And this, I firmly believe, is the happy 
lot of Goucher Collie to-day. I close by renewing the expression 
of grateful appreciation of the fine work which has been done by 
Goucher Collie, and to express again my hearty wishes, and the 
hearty wii^es of all my colleagues for the success of the adminis- 
tration of the new President so auspiciously inaugurated on this 
occasion. 

GREETINGS FROM LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 

Professor Adams : 

Mr. President, Students and Alumnae of Goucher College: 
Leland Stanford Jimior University is represented here to-day by 
two delegates — one from its teaching staff, and one from its 
alumni. The representative of the latter, seated here on the stage, 
was the first man to receive the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the institution — ^Dr. George H. Ashley, of Washington. Dr. 
Ashley and I unexpectedly found ourselves together here, each 
eager to g^ve our congratulations to Goucher College upon secur- 
ing a graduate of Leland Stanford Junior University for its 
President. The feeling was the same for both of us. The duty of 
expressing it has fallen upon me. Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity is proud to-day, for she has the honor of presenting in the 
person of President Guth, to a College of renown, the first of her 
graduates to become a college president. 

Stanford University was founded twenty-two years ago by 
Senator and Mrs. Leland Stanford in honor of their son, Leland 
Stanford, Junior, whose early death turned their attention to the 
cause of education, and led them to g^ve their vast wealth to the 
young people of California, and of the nation. I wish that I had 
time to draw for you the picture of the scene at the opening of that 
university, not as I saw it, for I was not there, but as other people 
have described it. The setting was a quadrangular group of build- 
ings, after the Mission style, in a valley about thirty miles wide. 
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the Bay of San Francisco in the f or^^ound, with the hills on either 
side, or mountains rather, ranging from two thousand to twenty- 
five hundred feet in height. Into this quadrangular building, at 
the fall opening of the semester of that year, came a group 
of the faculty, a group of the trustees, Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
the president of the university, Senator Stanford, and Mrs. 
Stanford. To their utter astonishment they fotmd that there were 
students already there. They had not expected to open the uni- 
versity at that time ; in a year or so there might be students in suffi- 
cient numbers really to constitute a university ; but to the amaze- 
ment of the fotmders, of trustees, and of faculty, four hundred 
students, boys and girls, appeared to take part in this new uni- 
versity and its life. 

Some of these four hundred did not stay there the full four years 
of collie life. They had come with advanced standing from other 
institutions. But the class which went through the four years to 
the commencement of '95 is known in Leland Stanford Jtmior 
University as the " Pioneer Class." It had a peculiarly fortunate 
banning and a peculiar inspiration. It was inspired by the new- 
ness of this educational imdertaking — new not only in point of 
time, but in ideals and methods. President Guth has just told you 
that " the winds of freedom must blow ! " and that ** it is dangerous 
to try to stop them." So stating, he stamped himself as a product 
of those first days at Stanford, for he but paraphrased a reputed 
saying of Ulrich von Hutten — " the winds of freedom are blow- 
ing " — which has become almost the motto of Stanford University, 
from its frequent quotation by President Jordan. And President 
Jordan stated then, and has stated many times since, that then to 
be connected with Leland Stanford Junior University, to be con- 
nected with that Class of '95, with the " Pioneer Class,*' meant an 
enthusiasm in life, and a desire for service, that was unique, and 
that left its stamp upon every member of the class. Of that class, 
your new President was a member. 

I should perhaps tell you, for your information, of some of his 
activities. He was, both in college and out of collie later on, 
a man of whom no one could state what would be his next aspi- 
ration and his next success. In college he was, I believe, the first 
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president of his class. In his senior year it is recorded of him that 
he was a journalist of such reputation that to the astonishment and 
envy of the professors he made four thousand dollars in that one 
year. Perhaps he made even more than that. That was all he 
acknowledged. After graduating, he entered upon the study of 
law, and within a year was a member of the Bar, and made a very 
distinguished success. But after three years' training, or of study 
and of practice as a lawyer, he made up his mind that that which 
had called him throughout all his career must be realized, and he 
turned to the ministry, entering the Theological School of Boston 
University. While there he was astonished to find that he was 
interested in something that had never before attracted him — ^that 
is, the study of philology. He went abroad to study philology, and 
ultimately took his Ph. D. d^^ee in this subject. But throughout, 
he felt the call of the pulpit, and on his return from Germany he 
became the pastor of a church in Cambridge, where Harvard Uni- 
versity students learned to know him, and imbibed his enthusiasms. 
Then came the call to the University of the Pacific, a struggling in- 
stitution, hardly upon its feet, almost under water ; an institution 
which demanded a man of breadth, of polish, of ability, of ideals, 
and of a sense of service. President Guth gave up his church in 
Cambridge, where he was most happily located, and went to this 
University of the Pacific, where one of his first acts, marking his 
sense and honesty, was to change the name to that of " The College 
of the Pacific." The College of the Pacific I know very well, not 
through its students, but through its teachers ; and I may say that 
while you here may rejoice that you have President Guth with you, 
the members of the faculty and the students of the College of the 
Pacific may be pardoned for their regret at the loss of one, who, 
in the short time he was their president, succeeded in placing that 
college upon a solid foundation, with a sense of doing creditable 
work, and inspired it with renewed ideals. 

We of Stanford University do not know just what he will do, 
but we have faith that he will succeed in doing whatever he starts 
out to do. I know that if he does not become the sincere friend 
of every one of you, he will fail in that which he has done every- 
where else. Goucher College ought to give thanks to one who is 
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not hefe — to President David Starr Jordan, for it is to I^. Jordan 
that Dr. Guth's entrance into the field of presidential duties is due, 
for Dr. Jordan was the one whom he consulted, and whose advice 
he followed, when leaving his pastorate for the work in the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific. And to Dr. Jordan, now in Europe, and now 
no longer president, but Chancellor of Stanford University, it 
would be an occasion of g^tification, and pleasure, and of pride to 
be here. Equally gratified with the success of the children of Stan- 
ford University, her new president. Dr. John Caspar Branner, 
commissions me to extend to you his felicitations and greetings, 
and those of the university, upon this occasion. 

Upon President Guth, your new President, rests the spirit of the 
pioneer days of Stanford University— the spirit of that Qass of 
'95, of which he was a member. I am here to present to him the 
congratulations of President Branner, of Chancellor Jordan, of 
trustees, of faculty, and of alumni, for the distinguished honor 
now offered him by Goucher College! But I also represent the 
faith we have that the pioneer spirit of Stanford University still 
rests in President Guth, and to demand of him that he make good 
that faith to you in Goucher Collie. 

GREETINGS FROM THE WOMEN'S COLLEGES 

President Burton : 

Mr. President, Members of the Alumnae, the Faculty, Distin- 
guished Visitors and Friends: Professor Adams has just told you 
the details of the career of your new President. I am going to tell 
you not what he has been, but what he is going to become. That 
is the only thing which is left for me to do. There is one subject, 
in other words, which has not been touched upon this afternoon 
very seriously. President Welch intimated clearly that he was 
conscious of the fact that there are a good many differences of 
opinion about the presidential office in this country. I am going 
to venture to discuss for a moment the administrative problem. 

It is both peculiarly appropriate and inappropriate for a col- 
lege president to discuss publicly this subject. It is appropriate 
because it is the one thing about which he might be expected to 
have some accurate and valuable information; inappropriate be- 
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cause it is liabk to seem a little too personal. In any case, this 
occasion which marics officially and publicly the beginning of a new 
administration for Goucher Collie, naturally sug^;ests our sub^ 
ject and directs our ntiinds toward administrative questions. This 
gathering is in no sense a personal glorification of this estimable 
man who to-day assumes the duties of the presidency, but is in 
reality another sigfnificant recognition of Goucher College, and a 
dear emphasis of the bonds which link it to the educational world 
as a whole. It is therefore the day of a great cause and it compds 
us to consider the large tasks which confront the collie ad- 
ministrator. 

I. The Problem. — ^The problem of college administration is not 
so simple as it once was. In the da3rs of the small collie, when all 
the faculty knew one another and the students, when material 
equipment and endowments were small, when collie life Mras 
simple and the curriculum fixed, the issues of organization and ad- 
ministration did not demand serious consideration. To-day, how- 
ever, conditions arc different. When a single university has ten 
thousand students, seven hundred instructors and fifty millions of 
dollars, some careful management and direction are absolutely 
inevitable if the best results are to be obtained. 

Now the chief features of the problem around which consider- 
able discussion, if not controversy, has waged are these: (i) The 
distribution of the income of an institution among the various 
departments ; (2) the salary scale involving both the question of 
the salaries paid to the various rankings in the faculty of instruc- 
tion and the method by which increases and adjustments shall be 
made, whether salaries shall depend upon length of tenure in office 
or upon merit, teaching efficiency and scholarly productivity; (3) 
the question of promotions, whether again they shall be automatic 
or dependent upon the judgment of colleagues, heads of depart- 
ments, deans and presidents ; (4) the selection of new members of 
the faculty, whether they shall be nominated by the faculty or 
department or instead be selected by a president or the trustees. 
While there are other very vital administrative functions, as for 
example, the acquisition of funds and the material expansion of 
the institution, they are not duties in regard to which there is liable 
to be so much feeling or concern. 
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In a wordy the chief criticism lodged against collie adminis- 
tration to-day is that it is too autocratic. This statement applies 
to trustees, presidents, deans, heads of departments, full professors 
and all persons who in any way are in a position to exert authority 
over others. Naturally the one who is most frequently charged 
with this fault is the collie president. It is extremely easy for 
any observer to see that by the very nature of his duties the presi- 
dent would be open to this accusation. He is held responsible by 
the trustees for the successful conduct of the collie. He is liable 
to be characterized as either weak and inefficient or brutal and 
autocratic. If he is vigorous, efficient, impersonal, constructive 
and progressive, he is almost inevitably accused of disregarding 
the rights of some one. If, contrary to the opinion of some critic, 
a candidate for a position is selected, or if some member of the 
faculty is promoted, it is easy to remark that it came about through 
the personal " pull " or " favor " of some one with the president. 
Particularly it is felt in some quarters that the teaching staff does 
not have its rights and that some readjustment is necessary in order 
that the point of view of the professor may find adequate recog- 
nition. 

II. The Solution. — Now the issues of administration cannot be 
solved in a ten-minute address. What I should like to suggest, by 
way of a solution, however, seems to me to meet some of the diffi^ 
culties and to point in the right direction. I do not believe that our 
colleges and universities would develop so wisely nor command 
such universal respect and esteem as they do at present if we 
should abolish boards of trustees and presidents. No doubt some 
trustees and presidents have been a hindrance to the development 
of a genuine academic atmosphere in the colleges for which they 
were responsible, but multitudes of others have been responsible 
for remarkable achievements and striking developments significant 
alike for the professors and the students. 

Therefore I would suggest that our boards of trustees should 
continue to exercise their wise control by gradually admitting to 
their membership not only keen men of affairs, but also represen- 
tative professors and graduates. In a university there would be 
much to commend the plan proposed by President Schurman of 
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Cornell University, whereby the faculties of the different schools 
have representatives on the board of trust. In the smaller colleges 
there are obvious reasons why professors would not care to have 
their own immediate colleagues made trustees of the institution. 
Such colleges should have on their boards professors of recognized 
standing and ability in other colleges or universities. For example, 
at Smith College, Professor John Bates Clark of Columbia Uni- 
versity is a member of the board. Such a plan should make it 
possible for the interests, rights and ideals of the professor to be 
recognized fully and s)rmpathetically. 

With such a board all that is needed is a good college president. 
The marks of such a man I should say would be about as follows : 

( I ) He should be enough of a scholar to appreciate the spirit and 
aims of scholars and research workers. (2) He should have the 
ability to get on with all types of people. In turn he is compelled to 
deal with trustees, faculty, students, graduates, townspeople, the 
public and donors. Such ability enables a president to create and 
maintain an atmosphere of cordiality and co-operation. It is not 
merely tact nor the tendency to do the expedient thing, nor a wil- 
lingness constantly to compromise, but the very enviable art of 
keeping everyone interested, loyal and eager to share in the work 
as a whole. It means that he is not insistent upon his way, but 
knows the value of yielding resistance. (3) He should have a 
sense of humor. (4) He should be receptive but independent, 
open-minded but not empty-minded. He should be a good listener, 
willing to consider carefully what each has to say, and then able to 
attack the problem constructively and vigorously. He should be 
both sensitive and obtuse to criticism. (5) He should be S)rmpa- 
thetic but just and fair. That is, he should never sacrifice an indi- 
vidual to the interests of the college, nor vice versa. His judgment 
will manifest itself in the ability to weigh evidence, to separate 
actual from technical justice and to consider all issues in an im- 
personal or non-personal way. (6) Above all he must be a man 
of vision. That means he will be courageous but courteous, ag- 
gressive but patient, a dreamer but a man of actual achievement. 
In short, he will be essentially religious, able to inspire and to lead. 

In such a man we will find our best solution to the college admin- 
istrative problem. I believe firmly and confidently that Goucher 
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CoU^e has secured a leader who fulfills these ideals. I come here 
to-day, Mr. Presidrat, to bring to you the greetings of the women's 
collies and to pledge to you their loyal co-operation and interest. 
May the years bring to you in good measure the realization of the 
high aims which you have to-day expressed in your virile inaugural 
address. 

GREETINGS FROM UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

Commissioner Claxton : 

Mr. President, Members of the Board of Trustees, the Faculty, 
Distinguished Visitors, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is true that new 
things do come into the world, but a man taking the oath of office 
tmder a woman superior is not a new thing under the sun. I 
have myself taken an oath of ofike when there was a superior 
officer of the other sex present. We have all seen in the society 
columns of the papers in connection with the announcement of 
certain approaching events the cabinet size photograph of the 
woman, and the kodak size photograph of the man inconspicu- 
ously tucked away in a lower comer. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were centuries of 
awakening. Mr. Gladstone said the voice of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was, " Unhand me, gentlemen '* ; and the unhanding process 
went on. Fetters fell from the limbs of men ; shackles from their 
minds. Traditions passed. Forms changed. A new spirit came 
into the world, the spirit of democracy ; and democracy means, if 
it means an)rthing, equality of opportunity. Women are begin- 
ning to share in this equality of opportunity in all the demo- 
cratic coimtries of the world, especidly in this cotmtry, the most 
democratic of them all. 

Women are not men, and their education may well be dififerent 
from that of men, but it must be as full, it must be as strong, and 
it must be as progressive as the education of men. 

I had the good fortune to serve as a professor in a woman's 
college for nine years. When I began this work, I, in my igno- 
rance, knew all about it. Before the nine years were ended the 
difficulties of the problem began to dawn upon me, and I found 
there was much to learn. 
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Woman has ha: sphere, and she is going to remain in it; 
but this sphere is an ever enlarging one. Woman has from the 
beginning been the home-maker, and the housekeeper, but the 
duties and responsibilities of home-making and housekeeping 
have constantly enlarged. Within the last few years they have 
i^olarged very rapidly. The sphere of the home is beginning tp 
take in the city and the coimty, the state and the nation. We are 
beginning to recognize these as our larger homes. The time was 
when the state was best symbolized by the marshal's baton, the 
headsman's axe, the policeman's billy. It is now, however, better 
93rmbolized by the better homes, the paved streets, the lighted city, 
the sanitary school house, the cleaned alley, the city and state 
wherein righteousness and health may dwell together. The duties 
of citizenship now and for the future pertain to peace rather 
than to war. Women should be prepared for these ; to give this 
preparation is the duty of the school and college. 

I come to you to-day, President Guth, as you assume the office 
of President of this great Collie, to bring to you the greetings 
of the nation, and to wish for you a hearty God-speed. What 
you do here will determine to a large degree the idealism of the 
nation. It will determine the character of the homes in which the 
children of the future shall be bom, who will have in their hands 
the destinies of city, state and nation. I bring you the hearty good 
wishes of every right thinking man and woman in all of this broad 
republic. I bring you the greetings of a hundred millions of men, 
women and children who look with hope and high expectation to 
this institution, and others like it in which are to be educated 
women, mothers, home-makers, makers of ideals, and directors 
of the destinies of men. 

I beg you to remember that women are interested less in the 
trappings of life than in life itself, less in action than in being, less 
in the means of living than in the quality of the living. They stand 
forever the priestesses at the altar of life. They bear the torch 
of life through the ages. 

Again, I bring to you the greetings of the nation, which I have 
the honor to represent as its Commissioner of Education, and the 
hearty God-speed of its millions of people ; I speak not only for the 
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women's colleges but for all the six hundred or more institutions 
of higher education in the United States, for the thousands of high 
schools, and the htmdreds of thousands of elementary schools in 
which are educated the children who will come to this institution, 
and others like it, or else without the preparation of the collie, 
go out into the world to do their work as men and women under the 
guidance and inspiration of those who have had and used the 
opportimity for wider knowledge and better training. 

CONFERRING OF THE HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF 
LAWS UPON JOHN BLACKFORD VAN METER, D. D., Former 
Dean and Achng Presidknt of Goucher College^ Morgan Professor 
OF Engush Bible. 

Professor Froeucher : 

Mr. President: It becomes my pleasant duty to present to you 
on behalf of the Board of Control one of my colleagues, to have 
conferred upon him the highest distinction within the gift of the 
College, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, a degree which 
has never before been conferred upon anyone by Goucher CoU^e. 
And we do this in order to honor publicly one whom we have loved 
and respected through these many years of service. 

It has long been in our minds and hearts to do him honor, but 
we were heretofore defeated in our good intentions by his firm 
resistance to any formal recognition. On this present occasion, 
with your hearty approval and assistance, we have proceeded by 
strategy. For the first time in the history of the College, I believe, 
a meeting of the Board of Control was called to which Dr. Van 
Meter was not notified to be present. At that meeting, held in his 
absence, and without his knowledge, the Board, wishing to express 
in some measure at least, the esteem and affection in which he is 
held by all, unanimously recommended that the degree of Doctor 
of Laws be conferred upon him by the College. I have the honor, 
therefore, Mr. President, to present to you by recommendation of 
the Board of Control, and by order of the Board of Trustees, our 
colleague and friend, Dr. John Blackford Van Meter, Doctor of 
Divinity, Professor of Philosophy, and Morgan Professor of 
English Bible, for over twenty years Dean of the Faculty, and for 
three years, during the most critical period of the College, Acting 
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President of Goucher College, to receive at your hands the d^ree 
of Doctor of Laws. 

President Guth : 

Dr. Van Meter, it is with exceeding great joy that I perform 
this, my first official act. I have not known you very long, only a 
few short months ; but it did not require mudi time or any search- 
ing for me to find in you the secret of the success of Goucher Col- 
lege and the reason for her high place in the educational world. 
You have, as one of the founders and with your colleagues, stood 
for the high ideals in educational policy and practice which are 
demanded of a first-class collie, and through a long period of 
years with patience and persistency and against great drawbacks 
have insisted upon those things which are recognized as of highest 
worth in educational profession and practice. 

By the first Charter of the College secured from the State of 
Maryland in 1885, the Trustees of the College were authorized to 
grant this degree. They have waited all these years to find in you 
the first person to justify a breaking of precedent against the 
granting of honorary degrees. And so it is my pleasure with their 
authorization to confer upon you, one of the founders, the first 
Dean, for three years the Acting President, and still a beloved 
Professor of the College, the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

(President Guth hands the diploma to Dr. Van Meter.) 

And I know that it will give you much joy and pleasure to learn 
that this hood with which I am about to invest you is the sponta- 
neous and hearty g^ft of the Alumnae, into whose hearts your life 
has truly gone. 

(Dr. Van Meter is invested with the hood by President Guth, assisted 
by Miss Christie Y. Dulaney.) 

Hymn by the audience — " Lead On, O King Eternal." — Ernest 
W. Shurtleff. 

Benediction by the Reverend Bishop Earl Cranston, D. D., 
LL.D. 

And now may the blessing of the Almighty, the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, rest upon you and remain with you all 
ever more. Amen. 
6 
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V 
BANQUET AT THE BELVEDERE HOTEL 

At half past six o'clock a dinner was tendered by the Trustees 
at the Hotel Belvedere to the delegates, Factalty and guests of 
honor. Over two hundred men and women were present. After 
the repast some informal speech-making was insisted upon. Dr. 
Van Meter acting as toastmaster. 

Dr. Van Meter : 

We will now hear a few words from our friends upon this joyous 
occasion, for it is a joyous occasion. I think we have all enjoyed 
ourselves immensely. I have, at least. Some of you may be saying 
in the slightly altered language of a familiar hynm : 

My willing soul would stay in such a place as this, 

And sit and eat itself away — 
Whether to everlasting bliss 

Or not, I should not want to say. 

(Laughter.) 

We do not get together frequently. It will be a long while 
before we shall have another opportunity to speak to each other 
across so short a distance as this. Since there are almost forty 
minutes from now tmtil the hour fixed for the reception, I am 
going to ask some of you to speak. The only persons who may 
consider themselves immtme are those who spoke this afternoon. 
(Laughter.) This is not a reflection upon them, but having asked 
two or three of them to speak, they replied that having spoken this 
afternoon they should be excused from saying an)rthing further. 
Now, I have not had an opportunity to say to all the persons whom 
I have in mind, " I should like to have you say a few words," but 
there are two or three whom I have notified, and while they are 
speaking, the rest of you will all get ready, please, (Laughter.) 

I am going to ask first that Bishop Anderson say a few words 
to us. (Applause.) 
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Bishop Anderson: 

I am reminded by what Dean Van Meter has just said, as well 
as by what he said Saturday evening, of the necessity of being 
brief. And that reminds me of an incident in the public schools. 
A teacher required of the boys an essay on the automobile not to be 
more than two hundred and fifty words in length. Some very in- 
teresting productions were presented. One of the most interesting 
ran somewhat after this fashion : '' Dad bought an auto about a 
month ago. He went down to the garage and took a few lessons 
and thought he knew how to run her. The family was all going 
out for a run into the country last Saturday, and we went along in 
it, too. After we had gone for a while it started raining, and the 
roads got slippery. About the middle of the afternoon Dad was 
running towards home at a moderate rate of speed when the car 
got out of his control, and ran into a tree which broke her all up and 
smashed her, and we all had to walk home through- the rain. This 
will be about one hundred and fifty of the two hundred and fifty 
words. The other one hundred are what Dad spoke on the way 
home." (Laughter.) So I shall not dare to take more time than 
just long enough to speak one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
and fifty words. 

Dr. Van Meter seems to have a very remarkable facility for the 
quoting of classical poetry. You probably remember what a fine 
classic he quoted on Saturday evening ; and now he follows it up 
again this evening with another. Even though he has received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws this day, and is in the midst of much 
self-satisfaction, I make bold to say to him that he is not the only 
man in this company who knows classic poetry. I am going to 
prove it to you. This little specimen that I bring you is said to have 
been suggested to the poet by the devotion of the good lady of 
his choice for her pet dog. This is the way it runs : 

When Sally is her dog embracin', 
I always wish my neck has his'n. 
How often would I stop and turn 
To get a pat from hands like her'n. 
And when she kisses Towser's nose, 
Oh, don't I wish that I was those. 
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I have been thinking about this good day for Goucher G)llege, 
and I have decided to tell you what my wish is for Goucher Collie 
from this day forward, by quoting seventeen verses of another 
classic poem. The first verse runs thus : 

Go on, go on, go on ; go on, go on, go on ; 
Go on, go on, go on ; go on, go on, go on ; 
Go on, go on, go on ; go on, go on, go on ; 
Go on, go on, go on ; go on, go on, go on. 

(Applause and laughter.) 

The rest of the seventeen verses are precisely the same as this 
one I have quoted, so I will let this verse suffice for the entire 
poem. (Applause.) 

Dr. Van Meter : 

The rhythm is excellent. Beyond that I will not make any com- 
ment. I now call upon our friend the Reverend Dr. Abram W. 
Harris, President of Northwestern University. 

Bishop Anderson (to the stenographer) : 
Don't forget to put that " Reverend " in there. 

Dr. Van Meter (overhearing and thinking he was addressed) : 
I did, I think. (Laughter.) I hope I have not made any mis- 
take about that. He certainly is a very reverend-looking gentle- 
man. (Laughter.) 

President Harris: 

I do not know why Dr. Van Meter called me " reverend," unless, 
as he says, I look reverend. (Laughter.) That was a classic 
poem the Bishop recited, but the story he told is quite as classic. 
(Laughter.) It would have been very interesting if the Bishop had 
told the one hundred words omitted. (Laughter.) I am reminded 
of another Bishop, Bishop Williams, of whom the story is told that 
when a waiter poured a plate of soup down his neck, he arose and 
said, " Will some kind layman please make appropriate remarks? " 
I am a la)rman, but I have been called the " Reverend " Dr. Harris. 
If I am reverend, I am not so dumed reverend. (Laughter.) Of 
course, I don't know just what Bishop Williams wished said, but 
I feel sometimes as he felt. 
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I have had a good time to-day; I think the new President must 
have had a good time, too, and I hope he is just at the beginning 
of a long good time. He ought to have a good time. Goucher is a 
good place in which to have a good time, because it is a good 
College. I have long believed in its because of the good work it 
has done. The troubles with the finances have been passed with 
fl)ring colors, and the friends of the College have shown devotion 
that promises greater help in the future. 

Gk)ucher College is to be congratulated because of its new Presi- 
dent. He is from the West, the extreme West, and he will do a 
good thing that will shake old Baltimore now and then. The 
steady-going habits of the East will be interesting to him, I know. 
(Laughter.) 

I congratulate him because of the work he has to do. Women's 
education presents most interesting problems. Girls are wonder- 
fully attractive pupils to work with who, treated as they ought to 
be treated, do just what you want them to. But I will give this 
warning to any man who has never had women students in charge. 
If you treat them in the wrong way, and they grow stubborn, you 
would better retreat to a boys' college. 

We talk sometimes about the superiority of women students, 
and we used to talk of the superiority of men students. Expe- 
rience shows that neither group is superior to the other. They are 
equivalent though not the same. In some respects, women are 
superior to men, and in other respects, men are superior to women. 
When a woman student once makes up her mind that the end has 
come, it is wisest to have a woman to convince her; for a man 
president is lost before he makes the attempt, unless, perhaps, he 
has the genius of Dr. Van Meter. I understand he knows just 
how to deal with women, but he must stand nearly alone. I feel 
sure the new President need have no misgivings or doubts in regard 
to how this institution is to be run, after listening to Miss Lord 
to-day. As she explained to Dr. Guth what manner of man he was, 
and what he ought to be, I said, " The Lord is with him, all is well." 
(Laughter.) It will be, if he follows along the right way. 

A woman's college offers some of the most important and most 
useful opportunities of the day for the student of education. We 
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have just gone through a great period, a fighting period, in which 
women were determined to prove to men, and to some women also, 
that they can take the same educational tests as men and maintain 
themselves. She has succeeded and needs to give no better proof. 
It is a waste of time to call attention to the fact that women students 
earn higher college ranks than men students. The men students 
admit it, and faculties admit it. Indeed, it is no longer necessary 
to encourage women ; it is rather the boys that need encourage- 
ment. It is the new problem of the next two generations to find 
out how to educate women in the most eflFective and eflScient way. 
In fact, we have been treating woman's education as a by-product 
of man's education. In the co-educational college, and I suspect 
sometimes in the women's colleges, when you talk about education, 
you are really thinking about the education of boys, and letting 
the girl's training take care of itself. I hope President Guth will 
devote himself in this College to solving some of the important 
educational problems as applied to woman and which are worthy 
of direct and absorbing attention. Men and women are intellect- 
ually and temperamentally unlike, and they as groups do not make 
the same use of their education. The problem is not an easy one 
and it is new, but we have been successful in treating similar prob- 
lems. The agricultural college is new in this generation. The 
graduate school dates no farther back than Johns Hopkins. And 
in the next twenty-five years we ought to find out a way to give 
women an education that will better fit them for the world than 
anything they now have ; they should be better prepared for their 
special needs, and for the place the world has to offer them. I can 
see no better opportunity for a man of ability to do a worthy work 
than the door Goucher College opens to this new President ; and 
when we come to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Goucher, I trust we may see all the good promises of President 
Guth amply fulfilled in an honored old age. (Applause.) 

Dr. Van Meter : 

I told President Guth when he asked me to do this thing that I 
was not fitted for it at all. It seems that a toastmaster ought to 
know ever3rthing and everybody, and just how to fix the titles of 
them ; but the air is full of wireless messages, and when a man 
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looks as reverend as Dr. Harris does on all occasions, one may be 
excused for blundering. Lest I repeat it, I am going to adopt a 
method of avoiding such blunders ; for when we come right down 
to it, although we are doctors and all that sort of thing, aren't we 
misters and misses and madams? There is no danger of mistake 
— ^well, yes, there is some danger of making a mistake even there. 
(Laughter.) But then, I never made a miss angry by calling her 
mistress. May I now ask — I am not quite sure that the lady I am 
going to name is present in the house, but she should be here 
according to the program — I am going to ask Dean Gildersleeve, 
who is representing G)lumbia College, to say a few words. 
(Applause.) 

Miss Gildersleeve : 

Mr. Toastmaster, this is the first moment to-day that I have 
regretted being here. Not having supplied myself with an ade- 
quate list of classical verses, I do not feel that I can properly com- 
pete to-night. But I can bring to Goucher College from Columbia 
University hearty congratulations and good wishes. Columbia 
University has been, on the whole, considering its age and fair 
degree of conservatism, imusually kind and generous to our sex. 
In Barnard College we have a successful example of the affiliated 
or co-ordinate college for women, as perhaps those of you know 
who are familiar with the complex organization of Columbia Uni- 
versity. And we have in the graduate school a wonderful group of 
some six hundred women graduate students among whom we have 
known some especially distinguished and able graduates of 
Goucher. From my acquaintance with them I feel a bond of sym- 
pathy with this College. But to-day I have felt an even closer 
bond, because you have just emerged from a campaign for a fund, 
whereas Barnard, alas, is at the present time in the throes of that 
agony. 

For all these reasons, and many others, I should like on behalf 
of Columbia University, and Barnard College especially, as the 
women's portion thereof, to give to you their hearty congratula- 
tions on your great achievement, scholarly and financial, in the 
past, and upon the great promise which the future holds out to you 
under the presidency of Dr. Guth, to whom we all listened with 
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such interest, and from whose words we derived such inspiration 
to-day. 

From Cohunbia and Barnard, good wishes from the bottom of 
our hearts. ( Applause. ) 

Dr. Van Meter : 

I am quite sure that you will regard me as pardonable if I am 
running over this evening with vanity. (Laughter.) I might 
wonder how it is that I have been so long finding out these nice 
things that are being said. Now, that I am the only man who 
knows how to manage women is a concession that no one in my 
family ever made. (Laughter.) I am glad that I have one of 
them here, at least, to be instructed. I am quite sure that I shall 
be treated hereafter more respectfully. (Laughter.) 

It is the easiest thing in the world to manage women of the age 
of those who come to college. I told the secret of it some ten 
years ago at an Altunnae meeting when I was asked how I did it. 
The first thing is to draw tears, and the second thing to allow the 
tearful lady to pour out the tears upon one's shoulder. (Laughter.) 
One then has a friend for the rest of his life. (Laughter.) I am 
not charging anything for the recipe. (Laughter.) 

May we hear from President Macmillan of Wells G)llege? 
(Applause.) 

President Macmillan : 

Doctor Toastmaster, I do not want to make a mistake in titles. 
As you yourself know very well, this is a very great surprise. I 
had not the slightest intimation that you were to call on me, and I 
confess that when you uttered my name I was trying to repress a 
sneeze. Indeed I am not sure yet whether it is going to come or 
not. (Laughter.) 

I have nothing whatever to say, sir. I have enjoyed every 
moment that I have been here this day. I am so surprised at what 
I have seen and heard that my mind is confused. I was never more 
confused in my life than I am at the present time. My knowledge 
of Baltimore heretofore had been derived from the Histories of 
America, particularly Colonial Histories. I thought I was to find 
some renmant of Lord Baltimore's colony, a little settlement of 
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Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and some Methodists under 
Francis Asbury. Instead of that I find Goucher College, and 
nothing but Goucher College. It embraces the Methodist Episco- 
pal denomination. It embraces the Hebrew population, and I see 
by the presence of my friend, Dr. Stevenson, at the chief table, 
that it embraces also the Presbyterian faith, to which I yield my 
allegiance. I am surprised at it. Or rather, I should have been 
surprised, had I not last evening had a curious experience which 
enabled me to see how it is possible for all these things to be 
welded into one. On my arrival I went to the clerk of the hotel and 
said, " Young man, can you tell me who is the best preacher in 
town, and whether I can hear him to-night? " He looked at me, 
and said, " Well, now, you might just go to the Methodist Church 
down here; they talk a lot about that fellow there." I asked, 
" Have I time to get there? " He said, " Yes." So I went to the 
church and heard a Methodist minister deducing what I would call 
Calvinism from the Old Testament. (Laughter.) 

The explanation of the success of Goucher College is the imity 
in religious thought and in educational thought which I have seen 
represented here to-day. 

I have met your new President. We knew each other casually 
when we were students together in Germany. He had forgotten 
me, I am sure, and I am sorry to say that I had forgotten him, until 
we meet now in our new duties as presidents of two women's col- 
leges. I listened with great interest to what he had to say to-day 
in his inaugural address. He has set before us all a high ideal. 
We hope he will solve some of the problems in woman's education. 
But I, too, am a man, in spite of the fact that I am at the head of a 
woman's college. I, too, am very much interested in woman's 
education, and I, too, believe that the twentieth century belongs to 
woman, and that woman can make of herself whatever she will. 
And yet, being a man, I believe — and I am sure that an institution 
which has the good old orthodox Methodist traditions back of it, 
such as Goucher College has, cannot doubt, that woman is not the 
crowning act of creation, but merely a side issue.^ — ^As this remark 
does not seem popular I am willing to withdraw it. I was of the 
opinion that it was amusing. 
7 
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The progress of woman's education has been r^pid on this side 
of the water, indeed on both sides of the water. My grandmother 
was brought up in the old-fashioned Scotch way. Her brothers 
were sent to college. She herself was taught to play the spinnet 
and to manage the dairy, and to the day of her death, when she 
was about eighty years of age, she could dance a Scotch reel very 
well, but she had very little interest in reading. Her children, her 
daughters, were educated as well as they might be in the country 
where they lived, and their father carried their education further, 
being himself a university man. They played their part, too, in the 
early education of women. And because one of them was my 
mother, and because she incited in me my first love of English 
literature, and explained to me the real meaning of my first Latin 
lessons, I have believed in the education of women. I am per- 
suaded that the chief thing in the education of women has now 
been accomplished, namely, that you have proved to the world, jrou 
Alumnae of the colleges, that you are able to learn. The next 
problem is whether you can apply this education in the different 
departments of life which have been allotted heretofore to men and 
only men. Your job now — excuse the rough word — ^your taisk 
now is a greater one than that which fell to your predecessors. 
New positions are being thrown open to you— all the way from 
Seattle down to New York, where we have a new Inspector of 
Corrections. It will depend on the way that you fulfill your duties 
in these new positions whether other positions will be thrown open 
to you, and you will be welcomed in them on an equality with man. 

I have talked too long, and I do not intend to talk any longer. I 
bring cong^tulations to Goucher College on its success, and to 
wish for you. President Guth, the greatest success and happiness 
in your administration. (Applause.) 

Dr. Van Meter : 

I thank you very much for bringing us this kindly message ; and 
we thank you all for coming to us with smiling faces and pleasant 
words. I have called so far upon friends from the North. I must 
say that we were a little proud when it turned out, quite without our 
knowing anything about it, that we were the only college South of 
Mason and Dixon's line for women only, which was associated with 
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others in that first class. Of course, we were proud. But we were 
not proud in any such sense as that we want to remain the only col- 
lie south of Mason and Dixon's line entitled to be so classified. 
We are Southern. I am a thoroughgoing Southerner, having been 
bom in Philadelphia. (Laughter.) Some of the rest of us are 
Southern after another style. But we are a Southern coU^e. 
The interest of the South is our interest; and if there shall be by 
this year, of the next decade a half-dozen institutions side by side 
with us on that list, we shall rejoice even more than we are now 
rejoicing. We do not want to tower above the. South at the ex- 
pense of the South ; we would like to have the whole South aligned 
with us in this educational work. I have myself been intrusted 
by some of the leading educators of the South, whom I have met at 
different conventions, with their conviction that Goucher College 
was doing a great deal for the elevation of the standards of higher 
education throughout the South. One of the principal educators 
of the South said to me three or four years ago, " Be careful of 
your standards; do not lower your standards in answer to any 
demands whatever; we cannot live up to them yet, but you are 
drawing us that way." 

I am going to call upon a lady who has proven her ability in the 
handling of a woman's college in the North, and who has now gone 
to the South. She is representing here the College for Women in 
the University of the South. That is only a name to me, but the 
name of Miss Gill is that af a very real person. Is Miss Gill here 
to-night ? (Applause.) 

Miss Gill : 

Mr. Toastmaster, I feel very much like an Irishman who is said 
to have wandered forth with a friend to seek his fortune. They 
came to the first railway track which they had ever seen, and; 
walked along on the ties with no consciousness of danger. At last 
a train came up from behind just as they had entered a rather deep 
cutting. One man took to the embankment and saved himself. 
My unludky prototjrpe ran off down the track in front of the trains 
was overtaken and seriously hurt. The more fortunate friend 
soon came to the rescue and reproved the injured man for his mis- 
taken method, with the question : " Why didn't you take to the- 
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hill ? " " Sure, if I didn't have a chance on the level, I didn't have 
any chance at all." 

I have always supposed that any of us could count upon having 
a chance with Dr. Van Meter " on the level " ; but it seems to-night 
that those of us who have been called upon without warning simply 
" didn't have any chance at all." 

However, I am glad to bring greetings to Goucher College on 
this happy occasion ; and my special congratulations are offered in 
that your new President is a western man. I proved the faith 
within me in that I was one of the trustees of Smith College when 
we called a western man to its presidency. Just at this point in 
women's advancement I fully believe that it is easier for a western 
man to understand out viewpoint. The eastern man finds more 
difficulty in removing from his thought of women the old traditions 
of protection and domestic seclusion. The western man can take 
women more easily as simple human beings, with powers, ambi- 
tions, and a desire to serve in the larger aflFairs of the world. 

While I do not believe that it will be long before our eastern 
men will come to the same viewpoint, yet I honestly congratulate 
Goucher College to-day that its new President has come from 
across the continent. We all sincerely wish for him and for the 
College great success in coming years. 

Dr. Van Meter : 

Because St. Peter carried the keys it has been supposed that he 
is the warden of heaven, and everyone is anxious to be upon the 
simny side of St. Peter. (Laughter.) There is a lady here who 
carries keys in just as true a sense as does St. Peter; she carries 
the keys of the A. C. A. ; and Goucher College would like very 
much to be upon the sunny side of that lady. Will Miss Francis 
please tell us how to get there? 

Miss Francis: 

Mr. Toastmaster, I am afraid I am like the little boy who did 
not want to say his prayers and to whom his mother said, " Dear, 
you must say your prayers." The little boy responded with, " Oh, 
very well then, but may I say what nurse does? She has a nice 
short prayer she says when she gets up in the morning." His 
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mother knowing the nurse to be a good woman, answered, " Yes." 
So the little boy said, devoutly folding his hands, " Oh Lord, do I 
have to get up? " (Laughter.) And that is the way I feel since 
I am in a position where I want very much to say things that a mere 
technicality prevents me from sa3ring. 

I also would like to quote some " classical " poetry. May I say 
it, — ^the second verse of the little poem, — from the A. C. A. to 
Goucher College? " Go on, go on, go on, go on." (Laughter and 
applause.) 

Seriously, though, the Association of Collegiate Alumnae oflFers 
to college women a chance to do what we have all heard so much 
about this afternoon — ^that is, to serve ; and the thing that we as an 
association would like to bring as our part of the welcome to the 
new President of Goucher is the hope that before another anni- 
versary arrives we may have hundreds of Goucher women helping 
us to do what we are trjring to do — ^to help the other women of the 
country, and to maintain the standards which Dr. Van Meter has 
just been telling us of. 

I am not able to tell you to-night the long story of the pressure 
which for years has been brought upon the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae to lower, by one jot or tittle, its standards. It 
nailed its colors to the mast, however, years ago and our women 
have held them there loyally. Therefore it is a great pleasure to 
feel that I can be here to-night as the guest of Goucher College, 
and to bear the greetings of our thousands of college women. 
Counting us all, including those Alumnae Associations which are 
affiliated with us, we number about sixteen thousand college gradu- 
ates. In the name of these sixteen thousand women, keen to work, 
keen to serve the educational interests of our country, keen to 
attack the problem of the educational unrest of to-day — in the 
name of these women I bear to the new President and to the 
Alumnae our warmest greetings and our united wish that we may 
soon welcome Goucher College to our fellowship of work. 

Dr. Van Meter : 

There will be only time enough for one or two more brief ad- 
dresses, and I am going to ask Dr. Hough to speak. But before he 
speaks, I want to say that I trust that Goucher College will form a 
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more intimate acquaintance with the A. C A. We invite the 
A. C. A. to come along, and when it overtakes us we diall be there. 
(Applause.) 

We have not forgotten that there is a place upon the map of the 
United States called Boston. We have not heard anything from 
Boston to-day. That is rather singular. I got hold of a primary 
school geog^phy some years ago, that was published in Boston, 
which seemed to indicate that intercourse between Boston and Bal- 
timore was not very close, although they both begin with the same 
letter. Baltimore was just one step ahead of Boston in those days. 
This geography was published in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, somewhere in the first decade, I think, and I read in it that 
Baltimore was the chief city of Maryland, situated upon Jones 
Falls, about two miles above its mouth. (Laughter.) That was 
Boston's information about Baltimore. (Laughter.) A line of 
steamers has been running in recent years between Boston and 
Baltimore. 

Is Dr. Murlin with us? If he is, I hope he will say a few words 
to us on behalf of Boston. (Applause.) 

President Murlin : 

Mr. Toastmaster and Friends: It is said that Rabbi Wise, ccwn- 
ing to Boston through the South Station, making his way to his 
hotel which he thought nearby but which he missed, inquired of a 
passerby : " My friend, will you kindly tell me where is a good 
place to stop at ? " The stranger proved his tradition and training 
to be truly Bostonian when he replied, "Right after the word 
' stop.' " (Laughter.) It is after nine o'clock; we are now due 
at another place ; we have had a number of speeches, any one of 
which is far better than anything I have to say. I was hoping the 
toastmaster would conclude, as I had, that, right after this 
last most excellent speech from the representative of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae we had come to a good place at 
which to stop. 

Boston University brings hearty greetings. Whatever may have 
been Boston's early misconceptions about Baltimore, her under- 
standing and appreciation are not lacking now ; and while there is 
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a line of steamers connecting us at the present time, I know of 
another line, very precious and tender, that now binds Boston and 
Baltimore together — your President is a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity; certainly that brings us into very close and intimate rela- 
tionship! (Applause.) I was in Cambridge the other night par- 
ticipating in a service in that fine church which your President once 
served as pastor; he left the impress of his noble spirit upon that 
community; it remains to this day. When they knew I was com- 
ing to this coronation they asked me to bear to him and you, their 
affection, regard and good will ; and I do so, along with the greet- 
ings which I. am commissioned to bring from the faculties of 
Boston University. (Applause.) 

Goucher College is the most loved among all the colleges in the 
educational circles in which I move. That warm-hearted, opti- 
mistic, sweet-spirited, kindly gentleman who has been moving up 
and down the land and speaking about the Woman's College of 
Baltimore has given it his fine spirit of buoyancy, of hopefulness, 
of sweetness, and of love. (Applause.) It used to be said that, 
" As is the teacher so is the school " ; applied to this situation we 
should say, "As is the President, so is the College." There is 
much truth in it. The president makes the college. But I am 
thinking to-night of the other side of the proposition. The presi- 
dent makes the college, and the college makes the president. The 
very first element upon which he must depend in caring for the 
college has a deep educational significance for the president in its 
reaction upon him. I refer to the group of men he calls around 
him to assist him in managing the business affairs of the collie. 
They are usually among the best men in the community. Every 
one of us felt just a little bit taller, a little bit more god-like in his 
aspirations this morning, upon hearing that address f roni the pres- 
ent Treasurer of Goucher College who, after characterizing the 
man who had preceded him as treasurer, breathed the hope that he 
might at least approach to something of the quality of that kind 
of a man. He is typical of the average trustee; and no college 
president can associate with a group of men like that, but whose 
influence will be felt in his life and he will be a better man, because 
of this fellowship and service. 
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Again, the president makes the college through his faculty; 
but it is also true that the college makes the president through its 
faculty. Here again we may be pardoned for referring to the 
program for this morning. Every one of us must have been deeply 
touched in our better natures and thrilled with loftier ideals as we 
heard those addresses from the members of the Faculty of Goucher 
College ; and they arc types of other members of Goucher Collegfc ; 
types also of members of other college faculties; the finest, the 
noblest and the sweetest spirits in our American life. And no 
college president can have communion with a company of people 
like that, concerning the highest welfare of the young life com- 
mitted to their care, without being himself inspired by all that is 
holiest and best in human life. 

There are a half dozen other elements that enter into the influ- 
ences that make the president — ^but there is no time for speaking 
of them. But I must speak of the most important one of all — ^the 
students — bless their darling hearts! They shout, "What's the 
matter with Prexie? " and they answer, every one of them, " He's 
all right"; and bless the sweet dears, they seem to believe it! 
(Laughter.) But down deep in his own heart the president knows 
he is not all right. And after he has had a showing of confidence 
like that he goes into the inner chamber of his own life and sobs out 
his heart before God, praying that He will help him to be the kind 
of man he ought to be in order to justify these students in believ- 
ing him to be the kind of a man they say he is. Whatever the college 
president may have done for the students, the students have done 
more for him. And over and over, as the college president goes 
on through life, his former students come streaming back to him 
with words of grateful appreciation for something in his manner 
of life, for the helpful word at some chapel service, or for the brief 
conversation or chance word that let in new light that cheered 
and blessed. All these bring ample reward for the anxiety, 
the toil and the care ; but on the otiier hand, these students had 
already more than repaid him, for they brought him their youth, 
their eagerness, their joy of life, their confidence and trust and 
thereby stirred him to noblest endeavor and holiest aspirations. 
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President Guth, you have come to a most delicate and trying 
situation. In the confidence reposed in you by the friends, the 
Trustees, the Alumnae and students of Goucher College, you have 
a great responsibility ; you have been long enough in the work to 
understand this responsibility ; and you know also the joy and the 
gladness of it. We love you, we trust you, we believe in you ; and 
the entire educational world wishes you and the College well ; it 
knows Goucher College ; it knows you ; we are all glad for this day 
that brings you together. God bless President Guth ! God bless 
Goucher Collie. (Applause.) 

Dr. Van Meter : 

Probably the youngest professor among us to-night is Professor 
Lynn Harold Hough, of Garrett Biblical Institute. He has begun 
to practise, but he has not practised upon us yet. We will give 
him a few minutes for the purpose. 

Dr. Hough : 

Mr. Toastmaster, one of the paradoxical sayings of all of the 
present-day paradoxical writers is that if a man looks at a thing 
nine hundred and ninety-nine times he is perfectly safe, but if he 
should chance to look at it the thousandth time, there is positive 
danger that he may see it. To-day, as I looked and listened at the 
exercises in connection with the inauguration of President Guth, 
I felt as if many people in that assemblage might be looking at 
Goucher College for the thousandth time, as if this might be the 
day when the meaning of this College came to the minds of many 
people for the first time. I think every one of us feels a very deep 
concern for the success of Goucher College. We are concerned 
because this matter of the making and the training of great women 
is the most important matter of civilization. It is a wondertuiiy 
large problem; and there are great mistakes being made at this 
point just now. I think there are two possible conceptions of an 
education. One is that an education produces a highly evolved 
personality which will demand a certain environment ; the other is 
that an education will evolve a personality which is responsive to 
the existing environment, and yet is capable of changing it. Mr. 
Toastmaster, the danger, the tragedy, if I may put it so poignantly 
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as this, of our modem civilization is that the typical highly evolved 
woman is a social product requiring a certain environment in order 
that she may brilliantly live her life ; rather than a product capable 
of responding to the existii^ environment, and of changing it by 
her own sympathetic and vital personal power. 

Any of us who have been interested in the present-day literature, 
both European and American, who have read for instance such a 
social study as " The House of Mirth," have recognized at once in 
Lily Bart, for example, a marvelous, highly evolved and brilliant 
type of personality absolutely incapable of being or doing any bril- 
liant thing except in a certain artificially prepared environment. 
My congratulation to you, Mr. Toastmaster, to Goucher College 
and to its new President, is that Goucher College is doing a type of 
work which trains young women capable of making the most of 
the existing modem environment, and capable through the very 
quality of their womanhood of transforming it according to the 
pattern of their own high ideals. 

There is one other thing I would like to say. We are beginning 
to realize that life is larger than logic. Men like Rudolph Eucken 
and Henri Bergson are helping us to see that vitalities count for 
more than syllogisms. The intuitive mind will come to its own in 
the days just ahead, and that means that there will be g^eat days 
for women, great days for a woman's college, and days of supreme 
opportunity for the president of such an institution. 

I congratulate Goucher College upon having Dr. Guth as its 
President, and I congratulate Dr. Guth upon the work which is 
waiting for the touch of his hand. 

Dr. Van Meter : 

I now wish to say to you, friends of Goucher College, as you 
have shown yourselves to-day, that you have the thanks of the 
College for your presence and for the cheer that you have brought 
with you. 

Since it is almost bed time, I think I can be quite confident in 
sajdng that what above all things else constitutes Goucher College 
is waiting for you in evening dress at Goucher Hall, and that the 
sooner you get there the better it will be for all concerned. 
(Laughter, and applause.) 
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VI 
RECEPTION TO PRESIDENT AND MRS. GUTH 

The reception was given at nine o'clock in Goucher Hall. The 
building was crowded to its utmost capacity for more than two 
hours when the guests and friends of the Collie passed the 
receiving line to wish President and Mrs. Guth all success and 
happiness. 
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DELEGATES 

Unitkd States Buseau of Education— Hon. P. P. Qaxton, Ph. D., Com- 
missioner. 

State Depabtment of Education— M. Bates Stephens, Ph.D., Superin- 
tendent 

Harvabd Univeesity— John Philip Hill, LL.B., Alumnus, United States 
District Attorney, Baltimore, Md. 
Henry Barton Jacobs, M. D., Alumnus, Baltimore, Md. 

Yale Univeesity— Albert H. Budc, A. B., Alumnus, Baltimore, Md. 

Washington and Lee UNivEKsnY — John Holladay Latan^, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Professor of American History, Johns Hopkins University. 

Columbia University and Barnasd College— Virginia C Gildersleeve, 
Ph. D., Dean of Barnard CoUege. 

Brown University and The Woman's College in Brown University — 
Lida Shaw King, Litt D., LL. D., Dean of the Woman's College. 

Rutgers College^- William Henry Steele Demarest, D. D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent 

Washington College— James W. Cain, LL. D., President 

Dickinson College— J. Henry Baker, Trustee, Baltimore, Md. 

St. John's College and University of Maryland— Thomas Fell, Ph. D., 
D. C L., President 

University of Pittsburgh — Samuel Black McCormick, D.D., LL. D., 
Chancellor. 
Rev. Edward Hayes, D. D., Alumnus, Baltimore, Md. 

Frankun and Marshall College— Rev. Adam Snyder Weber, A.M., 
D. D., Alumnus and Trustee, Baltimore, Md. 

Williams College— Edward Herridc Griffin, D. D., LL. D., Alumnus, Pro- 
fessor of History of Philosophy and Dean of the College Faculty, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

MiDDLEBURY COLLEGE— C. Ford Laugworthy, Ph. D., Alumnus, Washington, 
D. C. 

Union College— Rev. John Van Schaidc, Jr., Alumnus, Washington, D. C. 

Princeton University— Nathaniel E. Griffin, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
in English. 

University of Virginia — ^James Mercer Gamett, A. M., LL. D., Alumnus, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Amherst College — ^Alexander Meiklejohn, Ph. D., LL. D., President 

GvokCE Washington University— Charles H. Stockton, LL. D., President 

HoBART AND WiLLLAM Smith COLLEGES— Lyman P. Powcll, A. B., President 
Rev. J. Godfrey Wilson, Jr., A. B., Alumnus, Baltimore, Md. 

Western Reserve University— William H. Baldwin, Trustee, Washington, 
D.C 
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Randolph-Macon College— R. E. Bladcwell, A. M., LL. D^ President 
Samuel C. Hatcher, D. D., Vice-President 

Denison UNiVERSiry— Richard S. Colwell, Ph. D., Dean. 

Wesleyan UNivERSiTy— John Brockway Rippere, A.M., Alumnus, Pro- 
fessor in St. John's College. 

Haverford College— L. W. Reid, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

Qbeklin Ohxege — Majmard M. Metcalf , Ph. D., Alumnus and Professor of 
Zoology. 

DePaxjw University — Hon. George W. Paris, Alumnus, Washington, D. C 

Knox College— Mrs. Henry T. Rainey, A. B., Alumna, Washington, D. C. 

Mount Holyoke College — Mary E. Woolley, M.A., LL.D., L.H. D., 
President 

University of Michigan — Charles Joseph Tilden, S. B., Professor of Civil 
Engineering, Johns Hopkins University. 

Trinity College— William Preston Few, Ph. D., President. 

Boston University School of Theology— Rev. Charles Wesley Bums, 
D. D., Alumnus, Philadelphia, Pa. 

University of Missouri — ^Arthur Oncken Lovejoy, A.M., Professor of 
Philosophy, Johns Hopkins University. 

Ohio Wesleyan University— Rev. Mcllyar Hamilton Lichliter, D.D., 
Alumnus, Baltimore, Md. 

Willamette University — W. C. Hawley, Alumnus, Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C 

Wittenberg College— Rev. Ezra K. Bell, D. D., Alumnus, Baltimore, Md. 

Grinnell College — Carl Kelsey, Ph. D., Alumnus, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

College of the Pacific — ^Joseph R. Knowland, Alumnus, Member of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 
Everis A. Hayes, Trustee, Member of Congress, Washington, D. C 

Northwestern University— Abram Winegardner Harris, ScD., LL.D., 
President. 

University of Minnesota— Lewis S. Billou, E. E., Alumnus, Baltimore, Md. 

Tufts College and Jackson College — Hollis Godfrey, Ph. D., Alumnus of 
Tufts College, President of Drexel Institute. 
LeGrand Powers, Litt. D., Alumnus, Washington, D. C. 

Washington University— ^Warrick R. Edwards, B.E., Alumnus, Balti- 
more, Md. 

The Western College for Women— Mrs. Marian Allen Martindell, A. B., 
Alumna, Washington, D. C. 

Hamune University— Elmer J. Lund, Alumnus, Baltimore, Md. 

Baldwin-Wallace College— J. J. Faupel, Trustee, Baltimore, Md. 

Garrett Biblical Institute— Rev. Lynn Harold Hough, D. D., Professor 
of Historical Theology. 

Hedding College — Qara Latimer Bacon, Ph.D., Alumna, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Goucher College. 
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Pennsylvania State Collegb— David £. Roberts, A. B^ Alumims, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C 

Mount UNioN-Sao— Rev. Lynn Harold Hough, D. IX, Alnnmiis. 

Maryland Agucultukal College— T. H. Taliaferro^ Ph. D^ Dean. 

Bakes University— Rev. Don S. Colt, D. D., Alumnus, Baltimore, Md. 

Easlham College— Caswell Grave, Ph.D., Alumnus, Associate Professor 
of 2^1ogy, Johns Hopkins University. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology— Frederick W. Wood, Alumnus, 
Sparrows Point, Md. 

Vassar C6LLEGE— Mrs. Edward B. Mathews, Alumna, Baltimore, Md. 

Gallaudbt College— Edward Allen Fay, Ph. D., Vice-President 

Centenary Collegl^te Institute— Jonathan Magie Meeker, D.D., Presi- 
dent. 

Drew Theological Seminary— Rev. Wallace MacMullen, S. T. D., Alum- 
nus, Professor. 

University op Chattanooga— Bishop William Franklin Anderson, D. D«, 
LL.D. 

University of Ilunois— Frank H. Qark, Alumnus, Baltimore, Md. 

Western Maryland Ccoxegk— Thomas H. Lewis, D. D., LL. D., President. 

West Virginia University— Frank Butler Trotter, A. M., Dean. 

Morgan College— John Oakley Spencer, Ph. D., President 

Wells Qxxege— Kerr Duncan Macmillan, B. A., D. S. T., President 

Boston University— Lemuel H. Murlin, D. D., LL. D., President 

Swarthmore College — Robert H. Walker, A.B., Alunmus, Member of 
Board of Managers, Baltimore, Md. 

Ursinus College— George Leslie Omwake, B. D., Pd. D., President 

Wilson Collegk— Anna J. McKeag, Ph. D., President 

Ohio State University— Ray Donaldson McQure, B. A., M. D., Alumnus, 
Assistant in Surgery, Johns Hopkins University. 

Smith Oxxeg&— Marion LeRoy Burton, Ph. D., D. D., LL. D., President 

Wellesley College— Mabel M. Young, A.M., Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics. 

Johns Hopkins University— William Henry Welch, M. D., LL. D., Baxley 
Professor of Pathology and Chairman of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Faculty. 

James Wilson Bright, Ph. D., LL.D., LittD., Caroline Donovan 
Professor of English Literature. 

University op Texas— Florence Parthenia Lewis, Ph. D., Alumna, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Mathematics in Goucher College. 

Bryn Mawr College— M. Carey Thomas, Ph. D., LL. D., President 

Whitman College— Dr. John Lyman, Alumnus, Baltimore, Md. 

University op Chicago— Franklin P. Mall, M. D., Sc D., LL. D., Professor 
of Anatomy, Johns Hopkins University. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College— Rev. W. A. Haggerty, D. D., Alumnus, 
WashingtcMi, D. C. 
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Lelano Stanford Junior University— Ephraim Douglass Adams, Ph. D., 

Professor of History. 

George Hall Ashley, Ph.D., Alumnus, United States Geological 

Survey, Washington, D. C. 
American University— Franklin Hamilton, Ph. D., Chancellor. 
Randch^h-Macon Woman's College— William A. Webb, LittD., 

President 
University of Oklahoma— Robert H. Wood, United States Geological 

Survey, Washington, D. C 
Association of Collegiate Alumnak— Vida Hunt Francis, A. B., General 

Secretary. 
Clark College— Frank Blair Williams, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 
Simmons College— James Flack Norris, Ph. D., Professor of Chemistry. 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching — Qyde Furst, 

Ph. D., Secretary. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology— Mary B. Breed, Ph. D., Dean of the 

Margaret Morrison Carnegie Sdiool. 
Rice Institutb— Edgar Odell Lovett, Ph. D., LL. D., President 
Wheaton College— Ida Josephine Everett, A. M., Dean. 
College for Women, University of the South— Laura Drake Gill, A. M., 

D. C L., President 
Drew Seminary for Young Women — Rev. Robert Johns Trevorrow, 

B.D., A.M. 
George School— George E. Walton, Principal. 
National Cathedral School— Jessie C McDonald, M. S., Principal. 
Wilmington Conference Academy— Henry G. Budd, A.M., S.T.B., 

Principal. 
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INAUGURATION COMMITTEE 

OF THE 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
SuMMERFiELD BALDWIN, Chairman 
Henry F. Baker Mrs. Anna Heubeck Knipp 

Bishop Earl Cranston Mrs. Jessie Loeffler Palmer 

Henry S. Dulaney Edward L. Robinson 

William H. F&hsenfeld George A. Solter 

John T. Stone 
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